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The News-Magazine of the Air 


WENTY-EIGHT stations are now serv- 
ing their areas with the last word in 
news-broadcasts—the crisp, concise picture 
of the world of news dramatized from 
NEWS-WEEK, the National News Magazine. 


Stationed at every news-source through- 
out the world, NEWS-WEEK correspondents 
—more than five thousand of them—spin 
the web of narrative that finds its way over 
the aerials of NEWS-WEEK stations to mil- 
lions of eager listeners-in. Dramatically 
presented, such news assumes a new dimen- 
sion, a new intimacy and greater importance 
than through the mere recital alone. 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed 
by the editors of NEWS-WEEK, and is pro- 








What They Say About 
RADIO NEWS-WEEK 


t hy the programs are as well done 
and as tense in dramatic interest as the 
first one, then RADIO NEWS-WEEK 
looks like an excellent buy for any 


client.’ 
—GRIFFITH sOv en Tee 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


“The production on the second pro- 
gram was measurably better than that 
of the first, and | know that you will 
attain a very high standard with it.’ 

—PAUL W. MORENCY, 
General Manan 
Station W TIC 


“We are delighted with the series; a 

swell job!” 
—B. MORTON HAVEY, Manager, 
StationW ABI 








duced and transcribed by the World Broad- 
casting System. If you want to hear RA» 
NEWS-WEEK, write to your local station and 
ask for it. Radio stations and advertisers 
interested in featuring a news-dramatization 
with an immediate “click,” are urged to re- 
serve territory at once. It is the outstand- 
ing news feature of the air; tune in and 
keep abreast of the news. 


For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 


NEWS-WEEK 


Radio Program Editor 


Rockefeller Center New York 





CONSULT THIS LIST 


FOR STATIONS, 


TIME and SPONSORS 





WAIU 7:00 P.M. Friday 

Capitol City Troy 

Columbus, Laundry Company New Bedford, 
Ohio Mass. 


WNBH’”® "3! 

day 

Mason Furniture 
Company 


Thurs 


4:15 P.M, lay 
KSTP Creal usher a 


St. Paul,Minn. 


WAVE *\% 
Louisville, 
Ky. 

Company 


P h, 
WCSH 7:00 P M. Thurs- NH. 


Sunday 
Will Sales. 
Jeweler 
WHEB °**5,,2-1! 
(To Be 


nounced) 


Frida 
An 


day — 


Portland, Me. Edwards & 


Walker 


— Beaumont, 
Tex. 


WFEA 


Manchester, 
N. H. 


7:15 P.M. Friday 
Chas. M. Floyd 
Company 


WLBC 8:30 P.M. 


Muncie, Ind. 


8:00 P.M. Monday 
KFDM °"\tc Be An 


nounced) 


An- 


8 _ Friday 
rriangle Electric 
Company 


To Be 
a . KSO nounced 
WD 7:45 P.M. Friday 
BJ Sears Roebuck. Des Moines, 


Roanoke, Va. Company lowa 





An- 
Later 


12:30 P.M. Friday 
WABI iaice & Miller" 


Bangor, Me. Company 


5 P.M. Frid: 
WTIC Che amberl sin-Si- 


Hartford, mon, Inc. 
Conn. Chrysler-Plym- 
outh Cars 


WHEC 2:15 P.M, Monday 


Peoples Furniture 
Company 
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Rochester 
Me Be 
WJAR To Be An 


‘ nounced Later 
Providence, 
R. I. 


KTSM 


El Paso, 
Texas 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 


HOW ONE SPONSOR MERCHANDISES RADIO NEWS-WEEK 


WEEI ¢ a ‘> Satur 


Boston, Mass. 


WKBO To Be An 


KMOX To Be An 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WRVA To Be An 


Richmond, 
Va. 


zden Pair 
KRLO fateh 


y Ogden, Utah 
ninced) 


To Be A 
WTAG aneasel Coser 
Worcester, 
Mass. 


WLBF 


Kansas City, 
an. 


KTSA 12: 15 P M.S 


munby 
San Antonio, Compat 


nounce od Later 


Harrisburg, ex. 
Pa. 


KTRH cinced 


nounced Later Houston, Tex 


Thurs 


won ** *%* WEBEL 1157 i 


Buffalo, N.Y. Cowan & Cowan 


i Syracuse, nounce 
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WIJTL nounc ed 


Atlanta, Ga. 


nounced Later 





The fleet of delivery trucks of the CAPITOL CITY TROY LAUNDRY COMPANY, of Columbus, Ohio, displaying panel posters 
announcing RADIO NEWS-WEEK over Station WAIU. 
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For more than a third of a century 
Addressograph and Multigraph have been 
important factors in building business profits. 
But more important today, this business 
equipment has been kept in pace with the 
newest developments and needs. An expan- 
sion of research, engineering and production 


facilities has created many improvements - 


that result in new profits to users. 


Multigraph and Multilith, the new offset 
printing machine for the office, make big 
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ODAY’S new conditions . . . with limited 

working hours, no overtime, higher costs 
... are a challenge to action in any business, 
regardless of its kind or size. The discovery 
of better methods is an obligation it must 
assume if progress is to be made. 


savings in the production of result-getting 
letters, advertising, sales helps and business 
forms of all kinds. Addressograph speeds up 
office and factory routine by doing name- and 
data-writing ten to fifty times faster than 
by hand methods. 


Addressograph-Multigraph equipment in- 
cludes more than 100 modern business ma- 
chines for money-making and money-saving 
service. Now is the time to discover what 
they can accomplish in your business. Profit 
possibilities are in the facts which will be 
supplied on request. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 


Cleveland ° Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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He said ‘no’: President Roosevelt 
makes precedent by reading his forceful 
veto of the Patman Bonus Bill to Congress. 
(See page 7.) Harris-Ewing. 
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JUBILEE COVER: [| must compliment you 
on that splendid picture of Their Majesties, 
King George V and Queen Mary, on your 
last week’s cover. It was a beautiful picture. 

James A. CHAPIN 

Otowi, N. M. 

ee 


SPAKE THE AXE: Mr. Donald Richberg 
uses a fireman's defense to justify the NRA. 
He says (May 11) it was created to stem the 
tide of depression. Now, though his chief 
says the tide has turned, and business men 
say it is stemming revival instead, he wants 
it continued. 

It would be as logical for a fireman to 
keep chopping a house to pieces after the fire 
was under control. 

Henry SIMS 

Boston, Mass. 

. 


WHO’S WHO: In your May 11 issue, page 
39, under Transition, you mention Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge, the President’s widow. 

Now to the best of my knowledge there is 
no such person, for was she not remarried 
some time ago? If this is right why print 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge? Why hold her true 
name from the public? 

Reading farther on the same page I also 
noticed a paragraph in regard to Ellen Wil- 
son McAdoo, divorced wife of the California 
Senator, I think I also read of her remar- 
riage some time ago. 

Assuming that I am right, why do you not 
publish their present names, calling them 
widow or ex-wife of so-and-so if they must 
be distinguished for the benefit of the public? 

Rosert C, LAzier 

Fargo, N. D. 


Editorial Note: Neither Mrs. Coolidge nor 
Mrs. McAdoo has remarried. Except for 
Lucy Stoners like Frances Perkins (Mrs. 
Paul Wilson) who prefer pre-marital aliases, 
News-WEEK prints the latest name avail- 
able, 
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INTERNATIONAL MANNERS: If more na- 
tions behaved as we do about currency stabi- 
lization and as Germany does about disarm- 
ament, the world would seem very polite. 

Germany walked out of Geneva because 
she was not given leave to build up her army. 
Our government stymied the London eco- 
nomic conference by announcing its refusal 
to be bound by any decisions it might make. 

Since then both governments have seen the 
light. Germany, having planned a big army, 
has said it would like nothing better than to 


discuss disarmament if somebody would hold 
another conference about it. As you report 
(May 18) Secretary Morgenthau, whose 
treasury issues only flexible dollars, gracious- 
ly said that if somebody else suggest stabili- 
zation, “‘Washington will not be an obstacle.” 

These gestures seem to be about as gen- 
erous as that of the man who set fire to an 
apartment house but offered to let the other 
tenants in again as soon as they had put out 
the flames and repaired the damage. 

WILLIAM SULLIVAN 
Chicago, III. 
he 


PRIZE-ROOM: Why are Pulitzer Prizes 
so vital, except to those who get the 1,000 
bucks? Your magazine (May 18) devotes 
four of its precious columns to a report of 
what a few old men think of pictures and 
paragraphs and plays and poems. The fact 
that they always pick a couple of duds seems 
to me the only entertaining feature. I can see 
why the newspapers consecrate their precious 
front pages to the awards, as three of the 
eight prizes go to dailies, in one form or an- 
other. This dignifies journalism, giving re- 
porters an unusual and pleasing sensation. 
But there’s nothing in the list about mag- 
azines. 

7 JoseruH SMITH 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

we 


CHEMICAL THANKS: On behalf of the 
American Chemical Society and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Chemical In- 
dustries Tercentenary, I wish to thank your 
organization for the services rendered in 
handling the news of the Tercentenary cele- 
bration. The‘'American Chemical Society is 
greatly indebted to you for this fine service 


A. W. Hixson 
General Chairman, Convention 
Committee 
New York City 
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_WORLD’S SERIES: I gather from your for- 
eign news (May 18) that there is trouble in 
Abyssinia, Japan, and most of Europe, spon- 
sored by countries who don’t get on in the 
League of Nations. Now why don’t ex- 
members like Germany and Japan set up a 
rival organization, just as the professional 
ball players did here? I think it would in- 
crease their standing in the so-called family 
of nations. And after the dust of debates 
had died down in either camp, they could 
have a World’s Series. 

The United States, well isolated, would be 
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Association..... 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex. 
perienced travellers rec- 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 


Pennsylvania. 


~ 
“Room rates 


$3.50 SINGLE + $5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 


HOTEL 
AM PENN 


ort PITTSBURGH 
P. O'NEILL, General Manager 











Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 








World 


Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News 
Week for one year ($4) [(_], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address. 





City 
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spectators. With this difference, that in- 
stead of paying for admission they could sell 
supplies to both sides and so reap a harvest. 
In return for this they might award a pen- 
nant to the winner. 

BENJAMIN CLARK 


New York 
. 


ERONS: On page 30, of your May 11 
aoe — state that the pilot “with a kick of 
, rubber pedal, flipped the ailerons,” etc. 

" Are you sure? First,—is it not true that 
since most pilots prefer to slide the shoe 
soles across control pedals, to obtain a more 
sensitive control than easily obtainable by 
pushing directly—these pedals are ordinarily 
| without any rubber covering? Sec- 


of metal 


ond, in planes that I have seen, the ailerons 
are never controlled by the pedal or pedals, 
but by the “stick,” either in its plain or mod- 
ern-steering-wheel-fancy form. Third, since 


ailerons are used only to bank the plane, a 
dangerous maneuver when a ship is just be- 
inc launched, it seems improbable that he 


flipped the ailerons at all, Are German ° 


planes different? Or what is the explana- 
tion? 
. Haroitp B, WHITMORE 
Washington, D. C. 


Editorial Note: Pilots on catapults do flip 
the ailerons of their planes—but before start- 
ing, as a signal that they are ready. In de- 
tail, News-Week erred; the stick, not the 
foot-pedal, controls ailerons, 


RINGSIDE WITNESS: In its issue of May 
18, News-WEEK carries a highly perfumed 
account of the dinner in Washington given 
for Judge Learned Hand by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Rublee. It is excitedly suggested 
that Mr. and Mrs. Rublee concocted a Bor- 
ia-like trick on their old friend by surround- 
1im with New Deal lawyers who are op- 
| to his judicial decisions. “Although 
nd no strychnine in his sherbet,” says 
News-Week, “the Second Court .jurist had 
a distinctly unpleasant time.” 

The writer of this article is woefully inno- 
cent of the ways of lawyers, if he thinks that 
a distinguished jurist has a distinctly un- 








pleasant time wher he is debating with dis- 
tinguished opponents on a matter in which 
he is deeply interested. I had a ringside 
seat during the “discussion, and got the im- 
préssion that both Judge Hand and Messrs. 
Richberg, Landis et al, were thoroughly en- 


joying themselves. And far from being out- 
talked to the point where he merely “man- 
aged to get a word in edgewise,” Judge Hand 
parried every thrust of. his innumerable op- 
ponents and conducted himself like D’Artag- 
nan. . 
Hen ye Rosert CrutsE McManus 
Washington, D. C. 
fis. @ 


REUNION: I don’t in the least want to 
steal King George’s thunder, but I’m afraid 
I'll have to—very soon now. The parade 
you described (May 11), and the bowing to 
people along the street, and the kneeling in 
church, ete., constituted a pretty tough work- 
for one day, 

Mine will take a week. 

Though I am not famous, as he is, I have 
ee on my hands. I have been out of 
college for 25 years, and have no desire to 








go back. But the other day the few class- 
nates whose names I remember said that if 
{ didn’t appear I would not only be a poor 


et ut offend them personally. So I said 
€ ight, 
me few weeks I shall return, listen to 
ad jokes while I eat sticky chicken salad, 
cheer Jor a mediocre amateur baseball team, 
= sing silly songs, Instead of wearing a 
teld marshal s uniform like the King, I shall 
“dng as an infant, a fireman, or a frog: 
they haven’t decided yet. It will cost me a 
week s pay, 
tr UPPose the cash raised all over the coun- 
“ - rejuvenate middle-aged men were 
awed or a useful purpose: to pay advance 
2 —— to those who will fight in the next 
a ~ bo send back the dust that has re- 
Z y lett the prairie states, or even to build 
couple more dams—wouldn’t that help ? 
Chicago, Til. Paut F., Roserts 
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HERE’S HOW ONE MAN FOUND THERE © 


4a brushless shave 
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Thoughts ... while shaving... of a 
man using Williams Glider Brush- 
less Shave for the first time— 

““Hm-m. Nice and cool. Fine- 
textured, too. Spreads evenly. Don’t 
need much, either. Smells good. 
Good idea having it white—can see 
where your razor’s going. Say, 
watch that old razor skim along — 
it does glide. Must be the new Glider 
stroke they talk about. There, I’m 





all through. Talk about your easy 
shaves ...and my face feels great!” 
Send now for a generous trial tube. 
There’s a coupon below, for your 
convenience. 

And after every shave—whether with 
Glider, the Williams Brushless Shave; 
Williams Luxury Shaving Cream—or 
anything else—a dash of Aqua Velva, 
the scientific after-shaving preparation. 


.. THE NEW 
BRUSHLESS SHAVE 
BY WILLIAMS: 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., Dept. NW-17 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. (LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 


; 


I'll take you up. Please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. I enclose 3c in stamps to: cover cost of mailing. 


GRR petirvindnbukens b4050 05 bkagd 440 thas eooscccesce 
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A FINE PR 


The expert knows. And if he is an expert 
in stencil duplication he knows that our 
cellulose-ester stencil does tle finest work 

that has ever come from a Mimeograph. Not 

only does it reproduce typewriting exactly, but 

the fine lines of a drawing it duplicates to a 
nicety. This remarkable development of ours is 
revolutionizing the fine art of Mimeographing, 
and enlarging its sphere of usefulness. Get latest 
information today from A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or see classified telephone directory for local 
branch; inCanada,The MimeograpbCo., Ltd.,Toronto. 


DONALD 
DENTON 
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PHILIPPINES: 13,000,000 Brown, Black, Yellow Natives 


Vote Down Racial Hatreds in One Common Cry—Independence 


«The truth is I didn’t want the 
Philippines, and when they came to 
us as a gift from the Gods I did not 
know what to do with them ...I 
walked the floor of the White House 
night after night ...I went down on 
my knees and prayed Almighty God 
for light and guidance ... 

“And one night late it came to me 
_.. There was nothing left for us to 
do but to take them all, and to edu- 
cate the Filipinos, and uplift and 
civilize and Christianize them, and 
by God’s grace do the very best we 
could by them, as our fellow men 
for whom Christ also died. . .” 

After that vision 36 years ago Presi- 
dent William McKinley “went to bed 
and went to sleep and slept soundly.” 
If God’s grace had permitted the Presi- 
dent a forecast of the Islands’ future, 
he might have tossed on his bed a bit. 

Philippine annexation carried United 
States territorial interests deep into 
the Eastern hemisphere. The Stars 
and Stripes rose over a land nearly as 
extensive as Great Britain, rich in 
coconut oil, hemp, sugar, gold, and 
pearls. Under American dominion 
came 7,000,000—now 13,000,000—Dblack, 
brown, and yellow people, speaking 87 
dialects. 

A prophetic dream that night in 1899 
would have plagued McKinley’s mind 
with harpies: American and Japanese 
jingoists howling war cries; sugar 
glutting the market; coconut oil 
threatening American cottonseed-oil 
sales; and racial differences defying 
efforts to weld a homogeneous Filipino 
population, 


FReepom: Last week the mutually 
hostile “little brown brothers” agreed on 
one thing. By ratifying their new Con- 
stitution they voted in ten years of com- 
monwealth status to be followed by full 
independence. They polled a 30-to-1 
ballot—nearly 1,200,000 for freedom; 
only 40,000 against it. 

Only the primitive inhabitants in the 
northernmost Philippine Island group 
returned a majority against independ- 
ence. Y’Ami, the farthest outpost, 
Stands only 65 miles south of Japan- 
owned Formosa. The top-heavy sails of 
Japanese fishing boats often bob in 
these waters. 

While the Filipinos and their newly 
enfranchised wives dropped their ballots 
into the boxes, this month’s civil strife 
still smoldered. In _Laguna province, 
Communists shot and killed three San 


Antonio village officials. In the radical 
Sakdalista uprising three weeks ago 
most of the 60 killed fell in Laguna. 

The Constitution sets up a govern- 
ment modeled on this country’s. But 
an American High Commissioner will 
represent the President of the United 
States. For ten years the United States 
retains control over foreign relations, 
coinage and currency, immigration, 
foreign trade, and foreign debts. 

July 4, 1946, full Philippine inde- 
pendence becomes a fact. American 
soldiers will quit the Islands. Whether 
this country retains her Philippine 
naval base thereafter is still subject to 
discussion. 


CoauiTion: At news of the vote, 
Manuel Quezon, small, swarthy, hand- 
some President of the Philippine Sen- 
ate, hotfooted it home to Manila. 
Throughout a life devoted to politics, 
the 56-year-old Nacionalista Party chief 
has espoused Island independence. 

This Fall the Filipinos elect their first 
President. The Constitution calls for a 


aevalaenesenas 
Manuel Quezon Rushes to Manila to 
Take Part in Philippine Elections 


6-year term at $15,000 a year. Observ- 
ers predict Quezon—half Spanish, half 
native, popular idol—will walk into the 
office. 

Quezon, shrewdest politician in the 
Islands, sold political opponents the 
idea of coalition administration for the 
first six years. After that he would 
approve a two-party system. But not 
at the beginning. 

He has not publicly announced his 
candidacy. When he does, Filipinos ex- 
pect Sergio Osmena, Chinese half-breed 
and conservative leader, to run with 
him for the $7,500 Vice Presidency. 
Manuel Roxas, next most powerful 
political opponent, may come to this 
country to represent the Philippines. 

Since early Winter, Quezon has been 
in the United States as_ unofficial 
guardian of Philippine affairs. This 
week he and Governor General Frank 
Murphy, who visited Detroit to have 
his tonsils out, are Manila-bound ship- 
mates. 

The only threat to Quezon’s unani- 
mous election came from Emilio 
Aguinaldo, leader of the Philippine In- 
surrection and President of the First 
Philippine Republic in 1889. But the 
old campaigner seemed more a symbol 
than a force to his former followers. 

His last announcement was _ the 
Spanish equivalent for “I do not choose 
to run.” He did not quite close the 
door to a campaign against Quezon. 
But he saved his face in case he can 
find no party to nominate him. A 
coalition of youth and labor groups 
may rally to his support. 


Quoras: Last week in Washington 
the House Agriculture Committee dis- 
cussed a bill to put a 10-cent-a-pound 
tax on oleomargarine made from im- 
ported oils. In 1934 Congress voted a 
3-cent-a-pound excise tax on Philippine 
coconut oil. Such imposts have the 
effect of rubbing salt on the depression- 
bred sore-spots of Island coconut 
growers. In fact, Quezon claims wn- 
employed plantation workers led the 
Sakadalista revolt. “y 

As an American possession, the 
Philippines came to trade almost ex- 
clusively with the United States. Sugar 
exports rose to a peak of 1,400,000 
tons; hemp to more than 150,000; co- 
conut oil to well over 150,000, and 
copra—dried coconut pulp which yields 
the oil—to more than- 220,000 tons. 

As a commonwealth, the - Islands 
stand to lose much of this trade, ‘ The 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Senator Tydings Fears ‘a Return of Filipinos to Oriental Standards of Living’ 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Protectors of the Philippines Ride at Anchor Where Dewey Won His Laurels 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Newly-Enfranchised Filipino Women Cast Their Votes. for Independence 
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McDuffie-Tydings Act, which fixed the 
terms of independence, fixed quotas 
From now on the Islands may ship tp 
America duty-free only 850,000 tons of 
sugar; 200,000 tons of coconut oil, ang 
3,000,000 pounds of cordage. 

To American business men, the 
agreement gives a definite advantage, 
Filipinos must admit all United States 
imports duty-free. Thus the bill pre- 
serves America’s greatest market for 
cotton cloth, galvanized sheet iron, and 
ready-mixed paints, and an important 
outlet for wheat flour, manufactured 
goods, canned fish, and chemicals 


Miseivines: In his spare time Mil- 
lard E. Tydings, co-sponsor of the act 
which turned Filipino history, dabbles 
with painting. But last year in the 
archipelago, he had little appetite for 
sketching the razor-crested blue moun- 
tains and the vari-colored jungle or- 
chids. He headed a Senatorial mission 
to study Island affairs. 

The report Congress expected, he 
never delivered. But last week Tydings 
spoke his mind in the Senate. Philip- 
pine independence was irrevocably set- 
tled. Yet, though he had fathered the 
Islands’ freedom, Tydings questioned 
the wisdom of the move. Ahead he saw 
economic rocks. 

“There is much to be said on both 
sides,”’ he concluded, ‘“‘but I did my best 
to picture the situation, and at any rate 
our hands are clean.” 

Those who accompanied him on last 
year’s mission expressed graver doubi 
Most of the Senatorial reports empha- 
sized Japanese saber-rattling. They de- 
clared Nippon eventually would absorb 
an independent Philippine State. 

Ernest W. Gibson, Vermont Republi- 
can, waded boldly into the delicate ques- 
tion of economic ethics: 

“The Philippines take only about 3 
per cent of our entire exports, while the 
United States takes over 80 per cent of 
exports from the Islands. So it follows 
that we can get along without their 
market, but the Philippines cannot get 
along without ours.” 

Gibson further reported that ‘the 
claim is made that each and every trade 
provision of the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
is unjust and unfair ... All of these 
objections are based on the fear of a 
prospective collapse of the (Philippine) 
social and economic structure following 
a closing of American markets and a 
return of the great mass of Filipinos to 
oriental standards of living.” 


Wars: David P. Barrows, author 
and student of the Islands, once looked 
down from a Philippine mountain. On 
the plains below he saw seven villages 
buzzing with activity. Each of the vil- 
lages was at war—with each other. 

These small brown men, so jealous of 
their own rights, believe that freedom— 
independence—will be a grand thing. 
Leaders have promised them they will 
be far richer under the new regime. But 
the hut-dwelling rice-growers and cane- 
cultivators have little idea of national 
économy and foreign trade complexities. 

Many Washington and Manila heads 
doubt that, all considered, the McDuffie- 
Tydings Act fulfilled McKinley’s resolve 
to “do the very best we could by them.’ 
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BONUS: 


Congress in Person Why He Vetoes the Patman Bill 


With unerring showmanship Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week treated news- 
paper men to their most dramatic press 
conference in months. In the Presi- 
dent’s office 150 reporters stood elbow 
to elbow. One asked: “When can we 
expect the bonus message to be sent 
up to the Hill, Mr. President?” 

Mr. Roosevelt leaned back in his 
chair and expelled a lungful of cig- 
arette smoke. The press waited. With 
marked deliberation the President re- 
moved the butt from his amber holder. 





President Breaks a Precedent to Tell 


President had ever delivered his own 
veto message to Congress. 

The Chief Executive spiked all un- 
certainty about his opposition to the 
Patman Bonus Bill to pay veterans 
$2,200,000,000 in “printing-press” green- 
backs. He even gave reporters per- 
mission to quote him directly: ‘The 
Bonus Bill is going to be vetoed. Sec- 
ondly, I am going to veto it with as 
strong language as I have at my com- 
mand. Thirdly, I hope with all my 
heart that the veto will be sustained.” 


ACME 


Despite a Sure Presidential Veto, Congressman Patman Exuberant- 
ly Waves His Bonus Bill After Both Senate and House Approve It 


He tamped it out on a brass ash tray. 
Then he calmly announced he didn’t 
think he would send the veto at all. 

Reporters gawped. The President 
grinned at their puzzled expressions. 
A moment later he broke bigger news: 
he would present his veto message per- 
sonally, 

It sounded like a precedent. Straight- 
way reporters phoned history experts 
and pored through reference books. 
They confirmed their suspicions: no 


Congress prepared to receive the 
President Wednesday. 

In Washington, many admired the 
President’s decision. Political expe- 
diency might have encouraged a less 
courageous Executive to let the bill be- 
come law, supporters argued. Subse- 
quent currency inflation would have 
eased the strain of dull Summer months 
until -the new  work-relief - program 
takes effect. Passage would also re- 


move the thorny question before the 
1936 Presidential campaign. 

' Congressmen united in predicting the 
House would override the veto. But 
the Senate vote would be close. So 
close that Mr. Roosevelt’s presence be- 
fore Congress, plus his “strong lan- 
guage,” would probably be the deciding 
factor. 

The mighty veterans’ lobby made a 
final assault. It flashed an eleventh- 
hour plea over the wire to millions of 
Legionnaires: “Over the Top! Do your 
stuff!” Veterans answered with tele- 
graphic pressure on twelve wavering 
Senators: 

Bennett C. Clark, Marcus A. Cool- 
idge, William H. Dieterich, Thomas P. 
Gore, Louis Murphy, Key Pittman, 
James P. Pope,- Warren R. Austin, 
James J. Davis, Charles L. McNary, 
John G. Townsend, and Wallace H. 
White. 

The President’s decision, neverthe- 
less, made gloomy news for bonus ad- 
vocates and inflationists. Senator Elmer 
Thomas, an untiring bonus champion, 
brooded: “I have no illusions about the 
situation.” 


e 
LONG: Kingfish’s New Sinecure 


Promises Bigger Brass Bands 


On the Senate floor last March Mil- 
lard Evelyn Tydings asked Huey Pierce 
Long a personal question. The popular 
Maryland Senator wanted to know how 
much money Louisiana’s boss made in 
1934. The Kingfish suavely and prompt- 
ly replied: 

“I made about $25,000. I spent it on 
brass bands, football, and drinks for 
my friends.” 

In 1935, it seemed last week, the 
bands would blare louder; more drinks 
would flow. Senator Long stood to step 
his income up into the million-dollar 
class. The Louisiana Tax Commission, 
slave to his will, appointed him Special 
Counsel, in reality an autocratic tax 
collector. 

The garrulous dictator will be able 
to pocket one-third of all the tax money 
he collects on property he deems un- 
derassessed, if he raises the assessment, 
and on taxes from unassessed property, 
if he puts it on the tax rolls. 

In his new role, Senator Long started 
to extract $319,000 from the Lousiana 
Central Lumber Co. If he succeeds, his 
fee as Special Counsel will be about 
$106,000. 


® In Washington last week Senate gal- 
lery-visitors expected a show. They 
got one. Senator Long appeared in a 
white Palm Beach suit. With his face 
flushed and arms flailing, he paced the 
floor. He made his latest desperate ef- 
fort to browbeat the Senate into inves- 
tigating Postmaster General . James 
Aloysius Farley. 

The Kingfish accused. Farley of 


manipulating and swinging government. 


contracts to James Stewart & ©o., Néw 
York building contractors. For proof 
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BROWN IN THE HERALD-TRIBUNE 


‘New Deal Melodrama—W hile Heroes Quarrel’ 


he offered “‘tapped wire evidence” and 
affidavits by two discharged Stewart 
company employes. 

Lottie Koch, record clerk, swore that 
after the Federal investigation threat, 
Farley letters vanished from the com- 
pany’s filing cases. 

Helen Humphreys, confidential secre- 
tary, vowed the firm got contracts as a 
result of having influence with Farley. 
She told of a switch from specified Mis- 
souri marble to Vermont marble for 
New York’s Federal court house; she 
said this gave the Stewart firm a profit 
of $383,000. 

“Diabolical fraud!” declaimed Long. 
“Let’s see if we’re going to whitewash 
old Jim!” 

Then, along almost strict party lines, 
the Senate voted, 62 to 20, to pigeon- 
hole his charges. 

Huey wailed a dire warning: ‘“You’ve 
covered up the grave, but you haven’t 
buried the corpse.very deep.” 


2 Eagle-a 9-Month Reprieve 


eo Dy 


ee Age weather blowing 
“remind Senators that 


Summer’s‘no season to be in Washing- 
ton. Let any outsider—that goes for 


the President, too—try to hurry up 
their ponderous deliberations and they 
wax indignant. But from the Weather 
Man they will always take the hint. 


The Senate needed four months to 
pass the Work Relief Act and Bonus 
Bill. Last week, the legislators voted 
temporary NRA extension after two 
hours’ palaver. Not only that, but they 
agreed on a formula satisfying col- 
leagues both staunchly for and bitterly 
against the codes. 


Bennett C. Clark symbolized the 
straddle. The resolution to extend 
NRA carries the Missouri Senator’s 
name. Yet he believes “NRA should 
be wiped out.” 


Chairman Pat Harrison of the Fi- 
nance Committee brought the matter 
to the floor. He believed “in the NRA 
... It has done a wonderful work... 
It would almost cause an economic 
collapse for the NRA to die on June 
16.” 

Senator Carter Glass would have 
preferred “to terminate it on the spot.” 
But he voted aye. 


It remained for Senator Robert M. 
La Follette—not a Democrat, but a 
Progressive—to stand up for the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Roosevelt wanted a two- 
year extension. La Follette argued the 
Senate’s arrangement would leave 


ee] 


the Recovery Administration without 
enough power to “wad a shotgun.” 


“Fouty:” The Clark resolution ex. 
tends NRA nine and a half months from 
its expiration date, June 16. But it bars 
all intrastate business from the codegs’ 
jurisdiction. It bans price fixing in aj 
but the mineral natural resource jp. 
dustries. 

Harrison knew a majority of Repre. 
sentatives favored the President's two- 
year plan. He warned them the Upper 
House would brook no compromige, 
Take the short extension, he threatened, 
or assume responsibility for a deadlock 
—for “killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg” that hatched into the Blue 
Eagle. 

The day the Senate voted, Donald 
Richberg, chief code pilot, told 1,509 
NRA employes the short extension would 
be “complete folly.”” He announced he 
would quit his job in a few weeks. So 
did W. Averell Harriman, NRA execu- 
tive officer, and Sol Rosenblatt, chief 
enforcement officer. 


Error: Herbert Hoover showed W. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Vetoed a bill giving an honorable discharg 
to a soldier who deserted nine days 
re-enlistment, but claimed that 
years later, when he applied for a } 
for former service, he was unawar¢ 
enlistment. 

Approved a State Department recor l- 
tion that the United States Legation i 
China be raised to the status of « 

(see page 16). 

Called a White House conference with Hot 
leaders to discuss the administ 
backed Wagner Labor Disputes 
passed by the Senate Thursday 
week. 

SENATE: 

Passed, 56 to 19, amendments to the 
law designed to overcome recent e 
court rulings regarding the Authority's 
right to sell its power. 

Finance Committee voted to report favorably 
the administration’s Social Securit Bil 
after making a number of changes in the 
measure as passed by the House. 

Time in debate: 23 hours 25 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed, without record vote, the $20,357 
Legislative Appropriation Bill, 
with thunderous voice-votes proposa 
abolish Congressional nepotism and mile- 
age allowances. 

Time in debate: 27 hours 15 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull endorsed Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau’s plea for stabiliza- 
tion of world currencies, saying it ‘pointed 
in the direction toward which the world 
ean look for a further general improve- 
ment of its affairs.’’ 

Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics announced that the value of build- 
ing permits issued in April, 1935, was 69 
per cent above April, 1934. 


OTHER AGENCIES: ; 

NIRB, in a letter to all Code Authorities, 
said that Code Authority budgets would 
not be approved if they contained provi 
sions to meet the expenses of trade ass0o- 
ciations. 

Federal Communications Commission an- 
nounced that it would appoint a co! ittee 
of educators, broadcasting officials, and 
physicians to study plans to devote more 
radio time to purely. educational pro 
grams; ‘appointed J. W. Studebaker per- 
manent chairman. Z 

AAA reported that despite drastic reductions 
inthe number of beef cattle during the 
1934 drought, market supplies of beet 
above normal. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended May 16) 
Receipts $42,039, 987.96 
Expenditures 
Balance sc ececces o$1,644,728,839.08 
Deficit, fiscal year.......eee-: $3,034,305,251.4¢ 
Public debt ..... succes cocee o$28, 583,790, 444.48 
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A. Wells, Associated Press feature 
writer, into the library of his Palo Alto 
nome. The former President leaned back 
and puffed a cigar. For fifty minutes he 
gave his views on NRA. 

“In reply to your question,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “the one right answer by the 
House of Representatives to the Sen- 
ate’s action extending the life of the 
NRA is to abolish it entirely ... We 
do not construct new buildings on false 
foundations, and we cannot build a na- 
tion’s economy on a fundamental error.” 

Those who rallied to Mr. Roosevelt 
included Arthur D. Whiteside, former 
NRA board member; Ward Cheney, 
chairman of the industry and business 
committee for NRA extension, who 


said he spoke for concerns operating 
300,000 units; Tom M. Girdler, Re- 
public Steel Corp. board chairman; 
Gerard Swope, General Electric Co. 


president; and Francis J. Gorman, 
United Textile Workers vice president, 


and other labor leaders. 
The Senators suspiciously watched 
the labor lobby mass forces behind the 


Blue Eagle. They rushed through the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, which 
goes much further than NRA in en- 
couraging labor unions. This sop, they 
reasoned, would lessen labor’s ardor in 
fighting for other Recovery Act pro- 
visions. 


ALASKA: 1:32 Breakup Wins 
Cuesser $61,000 Sweeps Prize 


Spring in Alaska brings a fortune 
to someone. Each year, as soon as 
warm weather begins to thaw the long, 
hard Winter’s snow, Alaskans place 
their sweepstake bets on the first ice 
breakup. Last week $61,000 awaited 
the most accurate guesser. 

At Nenana, May 15, grizzled sour- 
doughs, trappers, miners, and town- 
folk lined the banks of the Nenana Riv- 
er, a Yukon tributary. To determine 





KEYSTONE 
Secretary Ickes: His Recommendations 
Require the Approval of the President 


the precise moment that rising flood- 
waters cracked the 4-foot crust, offi- 
cials had embedded in the ice wires 
attached to a clock. 

At 1:32 P. M., the ice heaved, the 
clock stopped, and the crowd cheered. 
On his sweepstake card William Ber- 
rigan, 38-year-old Fairbanks druggist 
had written his guess: May 15, 1:32 
P.M. He took the news of his $61,000 
prize calmly: 

“The money I’ve won I intend to 
spend seeing Alaska first.” 


® Sixty-six families, transplanted from 
Minnesota by the AAA, started life 
anew last week. With high hope, 
backed up by government financial aid, 
they began to lay out homesteads in 
Alaska’s picturesque Matanuska Val- 
ley. 

The colonists, unable to farm on a 
profitable basis in the Midwest, found 
tents erected for them by a vanguard 
of CCC workers. 


RELIEF: Ickes Serves Cuts of 
Four-Billion Dollar Relief Pie 


A score of Federal officials gathered 
last week about a big table at the White 
House. They played for high stakes. 
Yet none of them lost. At the end of the 
game the players had disposed of more 
than one-fourth of the $4,000,000,000 
Work Relief handout. 

Harold L. Ickes presided as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Allot- 
ments. Frank C. Walker, chairman of 
the Division of Application and Informa- 
tion, handed Ickes project after project. 
Each recommendation needs Presiden- 
tial approval to become effective. 

Half the allotments go into new roads 
and grade-crossing elimination. All 
States share in this $500,000,000 on a 
basis of mileage, area, and population. 
Prizes range from New York’s $30,000,- 
000 to Delaware’s $1,800,000. 


Procress: Wisconsin received the 
largest slice of the billion-dollar relief 
pie — $100,000,000. The Progressive 
stronghold stands as the only State to 
produce a comprehensive public works 
plan. 

In 1931 the Legislature established a 
State Regional Planning Commission. 
Gov. Philip La Follette set it to studying 
long-range public works problems, nat- 
ural resource development, and social 
and economic programs. A fat red vol- 
ume, published last August, gave the 
board’s findings. For months La Fol- 
lette pored over the charts and dia- 
grams. He accumulated a mountain of 
notes. Three weeks ago he went to 
Washington. He brought detailed plans 
for an immediate State Public Works 
program. 

He figures on spending nearly $206,- 
000,000. The Federal government sup- 
plies its money conditionally. Wisconsin 
must first raise $106,000,000. Later the 
State must repay $30,000,000. 

La Follette jealously guarded his 
program’s details. He must force the 
$106,000,000 appropriation items through 
a hostile Senate. Last week’s announce- 








INTERNATIONAL 


Frank C. Walker Handed Project After 


Project to the Secretary of Interior 
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ment, however, did reveal his plan’s gen- 
eral form. 


Wisconsin’s Governor proposes to 
tackle everything specified in the Fed- 
eral Relief program and more to boot. 
CCC workers of the State’s 67 camps 
may vary their conservation and soil 
erosion work with a $3,500,000 land-lim- 
ing project. Low-cost urban housing 
will get $40,000,000. Some 1,500 rural 
families will get better land. 


Pay: Monday President Roosevelt 
announced his decision on a much-de- 
bated point—relief wage scales. They 
will range from a low of $19 a month 
for unskilled Southern labor to $94 a 
month for skilled Northern craftsmen. 
Roughly he mapped the country into 
four wage-scale regions: the deep 
South, middle South, Central States, 
and Northern States. 

Labor leaders were “very, very much 
disappointed.” They felt the President’s 
scale would pull down worker’s gains 
in private industry. 


FARMERS: President Refuses to 


Pussyfoot; Says Critics Lie 

“The first thing is—re-elect Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” 

Henry A. Wallace’s words stunned 
4,500 uproarious, applauding farmers 
into silence. The Agriculture Secretary 
looked blank, then smiled apologetical- 
ly: 

“In 1912 I was a Bull Mooser my- 
self.” The audience laughed. Wallace 
continued his eulogy of the AAA. Par- 
ticipants in the first popular invasion 
of Washington to endorse, and not crit- 


- 


icize, the Administration cheered him to 
the end. 

Then from the severe white audito- 
rium of Constitution Hall the soil-work- 
ers poured around the corner to the 
White House lawn. Here they cheered 
louder. ° President Roosevelt, leaning 
over the balustrade of the south por- 
tico, talked to them through amplifiers. 
He told them what he had done and 
what he would continue to do for them: 


“A great many of the high and 
mighty—with special axes to grind— 
have been deliberately trying to mis- 
lead people who know nothing of farm- 
ing, by misrepresenting—no, why 
should I use a pussyfoot word ?—by 
lying about the kind of a farm program 
under which this nation is operating 
today.” 


CHALLENGE: The farmers, from Texas 
and North Carolina, Montana and Ne- 
braska, and a score of other States, hit 
Washington last week as unexpectedly 
asacyclone. Congress staged a counter- 
cyclone. Senator Daniel O. Hastings, 
fox-hunting Republican from Delaware, 
hurled lightning: 

“The President’s speech reminds me 
of a small-town bully who boldly and 
courageously calls his opponents foul 
names when he has his own crowd 
about to protect him.” 


The Senator went further. He 
wanted to know whether the AAA it- 
self had financed the massed descent. 
In a resolution he called on Secretary 
Wallace to submit any correspondence 
bearing on the gathering; to tell what, 
if any, Federal financial aid the dele- 
gates received. 


From the galleries the serried farm- 
ers saw Senator James Hamilton Lewis 
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of Illinois leap up and glare through 
ribbon-tethered eyeglasses. He cha). 
lenged Senator Hastings to produce 
evidence. The accuser replied he haq 
no definite information, but thought it 
was just like the Administration to 4. 
nance the farmers’ demonstration. 


“If the able Senator has no know)- 
edge on such questions,” boomed Lewis, 
whose polite language is a Washington 
byword, “an intimation of that kind, 
when properly read, comes within the 
designation used by the President in his 
speech.” 

The battle continued. Huey Pierce 
Long, unwilling to let all the lime. 
light fall on others, crowed an insin- 
uation: “I don’t mind them bringing 
them here.” 


Senator Robinson strode across the 
floor. Darkly he towered over the King- 
fish: “To whom does the Senator refer 
when he says ‘they brought them 
here’ ?”’ 


“The railroads,” chirped Huey. 


REBUTTAL: Secretary Wallace re- 
torted through the press. He would 
welcome an investigation. He and AAA 
Administrator Chester C. Davis flatly 
denied engineering the farmers’ march. 


Clifford H. Day, lean, bronzed Texan, 
got credit for starting the movement. 
Last year his 320-acre farm in Plain- 
view netted him $420 in AAA benefit 
payments—$210 for wheat, $70 for cot- 
ton, and $140 for corn hogs. He said 
he just got tired of hearing business- 
men and Congressmen lambast the 
AAA. So he proposed his idea to 
friends and it spread—all over the 
South and West. 


Many AAA local agents helped swell 
the expedition. Day himself arrived 
in the capital three days ahead. The 
AAA lent him a clerk and three stenog- 
raphers. 


ROOSEVELTS: The Matriarch 
Refuses to Relinquish the Reins 


In the Summer of 1880, James Roose- 
velt drove a buggy 25 miles from his 
Hyde Park home in Newburgh, N. Y. 
There he courted pretty Sallie Delano. 
He wasted no time. That October, Sara 
Delano Roosevelt became mistress at 
Hyde Park. Fifty-five years later 
Franklin D.- Roosevelt’s 80-year-old 
mother still rules the family estate on 
the Hudson. She tolerates no interfer- 
ence. 


Last week Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt derided press reports that her eld- 
est son James this Summer would op- 
erate the Hyde Park demesne: 


“All James did was to draw up a set 
of accounts for the farm. He is cer- 
tainly not going to ‘run the estate.’ 
My mother-in-law never would allow 
anyone to do that for her.” 


® “Soviet ‘Russia will end in nothing, 
and so will the Roosevelt administra- 
tion end in nothing’”—Gertrude Stein, 
back in her Paris home last week after 
a six months’ visit to her native United 
States. 
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“Huey Long will not end in nothing. 
He is stimulating, he is not ephemeral, 
and he will not end in nothing because 
he has a capacity for knowing what 
men are doing, and that will not end in 
nothing because he has a sense of 
human beings and is not boring the 
way Harding, President Roosevelt, and 
Al ‘Smith have been boring.” 


® Last week Mrs. Roosevelt promised 
to make good on a cartoon The New 
Yorker magazine published almost two 
years ago. She announced she was go- 
ing down in a coal mine at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

“T am going down as fast as they will 
take me...” she declared. 


Snub 


Successor 


Five Senators 


CHAVEZ: 


Dead Colleague’s 

Group loyalty characterizes the Uni- 
ted States Senate’s small progressive 
group. Last fortnight the liberal bloc 
suffered a blow. A crashing plane car- 
ried New Mexico’s Bronson Cutting to 
death. 

That accident cleared a path to the 
Senate for Cutting’s personal enemy, 
Dennis Chavez, 44, a former Congress- 
man. In the last Senatorial election, 
newspapers reported Chavez victor over 
the renowned Southwestern liberal. A 
final count showed Cutting won by 1,200 
votes. Bitterly, but to no avail, Chavez 
contested the count. 

This week Bronson Cutting’s succes- 
sor walked toward the Vice President’s 
dias. John Nance Garner cleared his 
throat. He began the induction cere- 
mony. 

Five progressive Senators stood up. 
Hiram Johnson, Henrik Shipstead, 
Robert La Follette, Gerald Nye, and 
George Norris deliberately left the 
chamber. 


* 
LABOR: Compromise Ends Auto 
Strike That Cost $8,000,000 


During the last fortnight 20 auto- 
mobile manufacturing plants reopened 
their doors; 30,000 workers returned to 
lathes, presses, and assembly lines. 
End of a 3-week strike in Chevrolet’s 
Toledo transmission factory—and of 
Sympathetic walkouts at Norwood, 
Ohio, and Atlanta—set the wheels 
turning again. 

The Toledo plant’s 2,350 workers 
Struck for higher wages. They also 
asked union recognition, a voice in 
establishing the speed at which the 
men must run their machines, and 
rigid seniority rules in rehiring laid- 
off workers. 

General Motors Corp. agreed to raise 
the minimum wage 4 cents an hour. 
The men had asked a 20-cent increase. 
The company refused formal union 
recognition. Seniority rules already 
prevailed, the company explained, and 
agreed to discuss details of application 
with the men themselves. 

The strike staggered the automobile 
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Secretary of the Navy Saison Means No Offense to the Japanese 
* 


industry at its healthiest moment since 
1930. Had it spread it would have 
shattered what many consider the most 
solid basis for national recovery. 

The walkout knocked Chevrolet pro- 
duction from 28,700 a week down to 
10,000 during its last full week. Be- 
cause assembly plants could not get 
transmissions, twenty factories shut 
down wholly or partly. Delivery fell 
behind by 55,000 cars. 

The company lost $6,000,000 in reve- 
nues; the men $2,000,000 in wages. 


MANEUVERS: Japan Not Worried 
Over Our Pacific War Games 


Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, boasts the 
best-equipped naval base under the 
American flag. In this huge protected 
basin, 63 American warships refueled 
last week. Crews romped ashore. 

Then at dawn the White force 
steamed out again to meet an enemy. 


Somewhere in the Pacific it sought the * 





> 


ACME 


pan’s Admiral Kanji Kato, former na- 
val chief of staff. He called the shadow 
boxing of the American fleets “draw- 
ing a sword before a neighbor’s house.” 
He added: “If Japan maneuvered that 
close to American shores it would 
greatly agitate American opinion. We 


Japanese, however, are remaining 
calm.” 
Nippon’s Naval Office at once 


squelched Admiral Kato. Admiral 
Mineo Osumi, Navy Minister, consid- 
ered the 180th meridian—the interna- 
tional date line, which bisects the Pa- 
cific—an appropriate maneuver limit: 
“TI do not believe naval leaders in Japan 
and the United States are worried over 
each other’s maneuvers. We realize 
the necessity of such training.” 

Secretary of the Navy Claude Swan- 
son. concurred. Japan’s fleet’ will 
maneuver closer to Hawaii than Ameri- 
can ships will come to Japan. “We 
consider Hawaii our territory, but we 
have no protest to make. A fleet is 
bound to maneuver somewhere.” 

In Tokyo, the newspaper Nichi Nichi 


Black fleet for the climactic action of # forecast a 1936 naval budget of 700,- 
000,000 yen ($201,810,000), largest in 
Japanese history. 


the 1935 fleet maneuvers. 
The display of power alarmed Ja- 
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Benito’ Mussolini Roared 








INTERNATIONAL 


‘No One 
Can’ *Presurite to Dictate to Us’ 





| T A # Y : Duce Calls Diplomatic Interference in 


Abyssinian Quarrel an ‘Intolerable Presumption’ 


Benito Mussolini bounded to his 
feet with his usual show of exaggerated 
vigor. In the brown Senate chamber 
in Rome some 300 yes-men leaned for- 
ward attentively to hear of war. 

“Honorable Senators!” The Fascist 
leader’s voice rapped sharply against 
the hall’s elaborately carved woodwork. 
“The problem of Italo-Abyssinian re- 
lations is the order of the day, and not 
only in Italy. 

“Much of what is said and written is 
not worth the trouble of being cor- 
rected . . . But one rumor abroad in 
some foreign circles is to be denied 
formally immediately—a rumor, that 
is, of Franco-English diplomatic steps 
in Rome.” 


Il Duce referred to reports that Paris 
and London were about to urge him 
to drop the rough-stuff in Africa. Brit- 
ons especially condemned it. Many felt 
that by bullying Abyssinia Italy flouted 
the League of Nations, scheduled to 
consider the quarrel. Further, it gave 
Hitler verbal ammunition for more 
blasts about belligerent neighbors. 


But Mussolini appeared determined 
to head off any League action: “There 
is no need for diplomatic proceedings.” 


His intense voice overflowed with 
sarcasm as he dealt with suggestions 
that Italy keep her troops at home to 
check Nazi expansion: “One might 
reply to these zealous disinterested 
counselors who consider our presence 
in Europe indispensable that, we also 
are of the same opinion. But it is pre- 
cisely because we wish to be tranquilly 
secure in Europe that we intend to be 
well guarded in Africa.” 


WARNING: Up to the present, he an- 
nounced, the number of Italian work- 
men sent to Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land exceeds the number of soldiers 
(estimated at 40,000). 


Then he roared: “But I wish to add 
immediately in the most explicit and 
solemn manner that we will send out all 
the soldiers we believe necessary.” Il 
Duce paused for emphasis. “And no 
one can take upon himself the intoler- 
able presumption to dictate to us con- 
cerning the character and volume of 
our precautionary measures!” 


After 600 hands stopped clapping, he 
added ominously: “No one can judge 
this most delicate matter except Italy, 
who has in her history a dramatic, 
sanguinary, and not forgotten expe- 
rience in this regard.’”’ His audience 
thought of the Battle of Adowa 39 
years igo in which savage Abyssinian 
tribesmen slaughtered 6,000 Italian and 
native troops. 

Next. day the Giornale d'Italia, gov- 
ernment mouthpiece, virtually admitted 
Italy planned to grab the dusky Afri- 
can kingdom. Abyssinia’s primitive 
civilization required “organization” to 


insure peace. “Organization,” the jour- 
nal hinted, would come from Rome. 
Pessimism invaded embassies. Even 
the announcement that two Italian dip- 
lomats had been appointed to a con- 
ciliation commission inspired little hope 
of peaceful settlement of the feud. 
Mussolini had already made clear that 
his negotiators would consider only one 
border clash; they would not concern 
themselves with general Italian mobili- 
zation along Abyssinia’s frontiers. 


ALARM: Millions of Britons blame 
Mussolini’s lust for power. Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood paraphrased their 
feeling by charging that Il Duce had 
ignored the three-power Stresa promise 
to maintain peace through the League 
of Nations. “It is impossible to claim 
respect for the collective system in the 
north and flout it in the south,” rasped 
Lord Cecil, who is president of the 
League of Nations Union. 

Mussolini’s war talk alarmed Sir John 
Simon, British Foreign Secretary. To- 
ries, who want to kick the Liberal Min- 
ister out of the Cabinet, renewed 
charges that his lenience toward the 
Reich had antagonized the Italian. 

The unhappy Foreign Secretary was 
in a dilemma. He could only call home 
Sir Eric Drummond, taciturn British 
Ambassador to Italy, to get the low- 
down on Il Duce’s intentions. 


Moves: Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Abyssinia made three shrewd moves 
to win foreign sympathy. He appointed 
Pitman Benjamin Potter, American 
educator, and Albert de la Pradelle, 
French lawyer, conciliators for Abys- 
sinia. Then he decreed abolition of 
forced labor which victimizes 5,000,000 
natives and promised to equalize land 
taxes. At present feudal chiefs collect 
from 1 to 40 per cent of their sub- 
jects’ grain, honey, and hides. 

But the Lion of Judah had good rea- 
son to fear that the British and French 
Governments, which want Italy’s sup- 
port against Germany, would let Il 
Duce have his way with Abyssinia. An 
editorial in the Temps, semi-official 
French Government newspaper, indi- 
cated Paris had already washed her 
hands of the affair. The newspaper 
characterized Italian expansion in 
Africa as “legitimate.” 


6 
BRITAIN: Judge Fidgets Over 
*‘Boodles-Teedles’ Missives 


Ivy Dawkins made a bid for glamor 
by adopting a more limpid name, An- 
gela Joyce. In 1930 Britain’s national 
beauty contest judges polished the job: 
at 22 she became Miss England. The 
next year love trickled out of a cock- 
tail shaker in a London hotel lounge. 
Rupert Baring, 19, heir to rich banking 
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interests, picked up Angela Ivy Daw- 
kins Joyce England and bought her a 
drink. Then Hollywood beckoned to 


her. 

Left alone in England, Baring suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, Lord Rev- 
elstoke, and married Flora, daughter of 
Sir Thomas and Lady Fermor-Hesketh. 
Miss England emitted a legal wail. 
Last week a London court heard the 
prize beauty’s breach-of-promise suit. 

Mayfair crammed the musty medie- 
val room. Sir Higby Philip Watson 
Swift, the bewigged justice, made a 
bright splash on the bench with his 
blue robe, cream-colored cuffs, and 
proad red sash. The blond, blue-eyed 
plaintiff wore gray with a wide-brimmed 
hat. Lord Revelstoke sat beside his 
trim wife. 

At the time Baring fell in love with 
Miss Joyce he was a handsome Cam- 
bridge undergraduate. “I love you more 
than anything in the world,” he wrote 
her. “You are driving me crazy.” 

Another letter ran: 

“T am more and more dazed from the 
effects of last night ... Angela, I adore 
you and I love you more and more. 
You are the supremest, the superbest, 
the most wonderful girl in the world 
.. . I want to keep using superad- 
jectives and phrases and words not in 
the dictionary ...” He ended up with 
a “dreat big kiss to my adorable 
Angela.”’. 

Judge Swift fidgeted while the 
beauty’s lawyers read 30 letters before 
a tittering audience. Miss Joyce then 
testified she had received 59 notes from 
her “Boodles,” but someone stole 29 
of them. 

“Are some of these beautiful letters 
lost?” the Judge burst out. “It seems 
a pity—from a literary standpoint.” 

Miss Joyce insisted she really loved 
the peer. “And he called me Teedles.” 

“He called you what?” roared the 
Judge. 

“Teedles, my lord,” she sobbed. 


Lord Revelstoke testified he- wrote 
the letters as a minor. During his in- 
fatuation he never mentioned mar- 
riage. 

Judge Swift waxed caustic in his 
Summation. A cocktail bar, he ex- 
pounded, “is not the place where an 
ordinary man or an ordinary woman 
goes expecting to meet a future wife 
or husband ... A man doesn’t promise 
to marry a woman by saying ‘you’re 
the sweetest girl I’ve ever met’.” 

Thus instructed, the nine men and 
three women of the jury decided for 
the peer. The blonde must pay the 
costs, estimated at $15,000. 














JUBILEE: Stars That Fell in Alabama 
Tickle a Monarch’s Foot in London 


We lived our little drahmah, 
We kissed in a field of white, 
And stahs fell on Alabamah 
Lahst night. 


Only a few Britons murmured the 
words. But some 2,000 aristocratic 


bodies swayed to the music last week Britons Who’ ; ; : i 
: . ve Waited All Night Bathe and Breakfast Before the Jubilee; 
Tin Pan Alley had crashed the state Others Clear Away the Festival Debris Before ae Fs hs Heit Renta: 
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ball at Buckingham Palace for King 
George’s Silver Jubilee. 

The 110-by-60-foot ballroom blazed 
with light and color. Diamonds flashed 
on white necks and bright gowns. 
Emeralds and rubies glowed on the 
vari-colored turbans of Indian princes. 
Margot, Countess of Oxford and As- 
quith, appraised the gems with a cal- 
culating eye at a cool $5,000,000. 

Their Majesties sat on gilt thrones 
at one end of the white, gold, and red 
room. Queen Mary, in a blue lame 
dress draped with the blue ribbon of 
the Order of the Garter, wore a dia- 
mond lavaliere worth $500,000. 

My haht beat tike a hammah, 

My ahms wound around you tight, 

And stahs fell on Alabamah 

Lahst night. 

What did Their Majesties think of 
that sort of stuff? 

The Queen smiled. Dancers looked at 
her bearded consort, resplendent in the 
scarlet tunic and blue and green plaid 
of a Colonel-in-chief of the Black 
Watch. He also smiled. One foot 
tapped the dais in time with the fox 
trot. 


Concessions 


FRANCE: 


Assure Normandie Prompt Start 


Curses, 


Nom de Dieu! Hell! 

French shipping men cursed, Ameri- 
can tourists fumed. William Bertrand, 
Minister of Merchant Marine, mopped 
his brow. Crews had picked an ent® 
barrassing moment to march off the 
French liners Champlain, Lafayette, 
and Normandie. 

In Le Havre, the strike kept 320 
prospective Champlain passengers pac- 
ing the Frascati Hotel’s lobby. It 
threatened to delay the 79,000-ton Nor- 
mandie’s maiden voyage. The world’s 
largest liner, scheduled to sail May 29 
with President Albert Lebrun’s official 
blessing, will need a crew of 1,300. 

Two thousand strikers demanded old- 
age pensions, 15-day vacations, and 
yearly pay including time in port. The 
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The Normandie Steams Qut of Le Havre on a Trial Run; in a Few Days She Will Be En Route to New York 


government, which hands the French 
line an annual subsidy of $10,000,000, 
knew the strike would force the com- 
pany further into the red. 

So did the men. Grimly they watched 
the United States Liner President 
Harding take aboard 28 Champlain 
passengers and $6,000,000 in gold. They 
also stood idle while the Cunard White 
Star’s Britannic accepted a large pas- 
senger quota. 

Cabinet Ministers conferred, then au- 
thorized M. Bertrand to make conces- 
sions. After four days’ negotiation the 
strikers went back to work last week. 
The settlement, it was reported, in- 
cluded .a promise to put half the men 
on annual salaries. Although the 
Champlain sailed four days late, French 
Line officials predicted the luxurious 
Normandie would start on time. 


GERMANY: Nun Gets Five-Year 
Term for Paying Foreign Debts 


A slim pale woman of 42, draped in 
the black habit of a Roman Catholic 
nun, last week faced the bench in a 
Berlin criminal court. “Do you plead 
guilty?” rasped Judge Hermann Jor- 
dan. Sister Wernera, born Katherina 
Wiedenhoefer, nodded. ‘Yes, yes,” she 
faltered. 

The Order of St. Vincent’s provincial 
secretary had violated the law forbid- 
ding export of currency from the im- 
poverished Reich. Last March officers 
seized her and 50 other Catholic nuns 
and priests. 

Sister Wernera, anxious to repay for- 
eign advances to St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Cologne, concealed 252,000 marks 
($101,455 currently) in her robes -and 
smuggled it into Belgium. More than 
one-third of the money represented 
payment on a $100,000 loan from the 
Bank of Mercantile Commerce & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. - 

Customs officials testified. Catholic 
workers organized an elaborate money- 
smuggling system which took more 
than $1,000,000 out of Germany. Col- 
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leagues of the prisoner listened trem. 
bling while the judge questioned her, 

“Did you have permission for the ex. 
port of this money?” 

“No,” Sister Wernera murmured. 

“Why not? You knew that permis. 
sion was required.” 

She hesitated. “We would never have 
gotten it.” 

Judge Jordan fined the nun 140,000 
marks ($56,364 currently) and sen- 
tenced her to five years in jail. Failure 
to pay means fourteen months more. 
The court also ordered the Vincentian 
Order to pay the State the amount Sis- 
ter Wernera smuggled. 

The trial augured ill for other im- 
prisoned nuns and priests. Nazi news- 
papers, including Hitler’s Voelkischer 
Beobachter (People’s Observer), de- 
scribed Sister Wernera’s crime ag 
“heinous,” the sentence “mild.” 

Next day, when Catholic charity 
workers tried to collect funds in Mu- 
nich, Storm Troopers marched through 
the streets shouting, ‘Priests are char- 
ity swindlers!” Nazi bands beat col- 
lectors who appealed to police. In most 
cases Officers declined to interfere. Fi- 
nally they summoned collectors to 
headquarters and confiscated their 
money boxes. 


* 
SWITZERLAND: Berne Ju dge 


Finds Zion Protocols a Fraud 


“I hope the time will come when peo- 
ple everywhere will be astonished to 
learn that in the year 1935 it was nec- 
essary to talk ... about possible au- 
thenticity in this incredible nonsense 
which is called the ‘Protocols of the EI- 
ders of Zion.’” 

Judge Heinrich Mayer, rubicund 
president of the Berne Canton Crim- 
inal Court, dropped his usual joviality. 
Over a period of seven months he had 
heard Swiss Jewry’s criminal libel 
charges against Nazis who circulated 
the so-called Zion protocols. These 
papers, alleged secret plans of Jews to 
form a World State, for 30 years have 
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Edwin J. Barclay, Liberia’s Newly Re-Elected President; a Liberian Chieftain Among His Many Wives 


inspired pogroms and other anti-Semit- 
ic attacks. 

Col. Ulrich Fleischauer, a German 
Nazi publisher appearing as defense 
expert, held the documents authentic. 
He also considered the Talmud immor- 
al: “If it does not order Jews directly 
to kill Christians, it does not absolute- 
ly forbid them.” 

The court called in Carl Loosli, a 
sunburnt” writer whose _ spectacles 
perched on the end of his nose. In 
fiery Swiss German he called the docu- 
ments a forgery, stolen from “Dialogue 
in Hades Between Machiavelli and Mon- 
tesquieu,” an attack on Napoleon III 
by the Paris pamphleteer, Maurice Joly. 
Loosli charged Adolf Hitler and Alfred 
Rosenberg, inventor of Aryanism, used 
the protocols’ falsehoods as facts in 
their respective books. 

Last week Judge Mayer branded the 
documents forged, immoral, criminally 
libelous, and “calculated to lead to agi- 
tation and violence.” He fined Theo- 
dore Fischer, Swiss Nazi leader, 50 


francs ($16) for publishing the Zion- 


papers. He ordered Fischer’s assistant, 
Silvio Schnell, to pay 20 francs ($6.45) 
for circulating them. 


LITHUANIA: Her Fear of Reich 


Saves Lives of 4 Nazi Traitors 


At Kaunas, primitive garrison town 
which is Lithuania’s capital, the Su- 
preme Court last week confirmed four 
Nazis’ death sentences. 

Emil Boll, Walter Preiss, Heinrich 
Wannagat, and Emil Lepa plotted to re- 
turn to Germany the coveted Memel 
territory which the Versailles Treaty 
took from the Reich. After George Jes- 
sutis, a fellow Nazi, betrayed them to 
nn authorities, they murdered 

im. 

Their conviction of high treason last 
March inspired riots at Tilsit, East Prus- 


sia, and at Berlin. More disorders broke 


out last week. At Koenigsberg, East 
Prussia, Nazis jeered the Lithuanian 
consul. At Tilsit, Brownshirts hurled 
stones through the consulate windows. 


Though the condemned men refused 
to ask for official clemency their law- 
yers appealed. 

German Nazis again talked of march- 
ing on the 943-square-mile territory— 
largely inhabited by Teutons—which 
lies along the East Prussian border. 
President Antanas Smetona, a benevol- 
ent, statesmanlike figure with a blond 
beard, decided Germany was too power- 
ful for Lithuania to provoke. Within 
less than 24 hours after the Supreme 
Court’s ruling he commuted the sen- 
tences to life imprisonment. 


LIBERIA: Newspaper Men Avoid 


Monrovia and Miss Election 


Self-respecting foreign correspond- 
ents balk at assignments to Liberia. The 
weed-grown streets of Monrovia, the 
capital, reek with sewage and dead dogs. 
News that develops in the West African 
black republic usually reaches the world 
only when government officials choose 
to give it out. 

Hence it devolved last week on Wal- 
ter Walker, cultured Liberian Consul in 
New York, to announce the re-election 
May 7 of President Edward J. Barclay. 
The tall, dignified President defeated a 
former incumbent, Charles D. B. King. 
Mr. King made his first exit from Libe- 
rian politics five years ago after an in- 
ternational inquiry commission con- 
firmed reports of government-sponsored 
slavery. 

Although only 15,000 Liberian blacks 
have a right to vote, Barclay rolled up 
344,500 ballots to his opponent’s 7,700. 
The count indicated an old racket still 
flourished. Liberian statesmen have a 
habit of presenting propertyless hench- 
men—-unqualified at the polls—with 
blank deeds to land. Complaisant reg- 
istrars then accept these worthless pa- 
pers as authorization to vote. 

Liberia, established in 1821 as a 
sanctuary for freed American slaves, 
proved no Negro paradise. American 

. blacks ruled the luckless natives as 
harshly as Belgians governed the Congo. 
Officials connived with Spanish planters 
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to kidnap laborers. They sent hundreds 
to work on coffee and cocoa plantations 
on the disease-ridden island of Fernan- 
do Po, 1,350 miles southeast. Ragged 
troops swarmed through the jungles, 
collecting tribute in ivory and cattle and 
shooting recalcitrant taxpayers. 

Politicians set up ruthless natives as 
chiefs, and divided the loot. They also 
controlled the witch doctors. Even to- 
day, natives claim, officials support the 
Leopard Society. Members of this fierce 
order stalk through the forests clad in 
leopard-skins and armed with sharp 
claws to mutilate unruly victims. They 
have waxed so powerful that a native 
whom they call in the darkness often 
walks toward them as if hypnotized, 
although he knows the call means death. 

President Barclay, who expects to 
serve eight years as a result of a con- 
stitutional amendment doubling his 
term, insists he has abolished many old 
abuses. He has also ended a long row 
with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Walker announced in New York. 

The company, which in 1926 got a 99- 
year lease on 1,000,000 Liberian acres, 
lent the government more than $2,000,- 
000. In 1932 Liberia suspended interest. 
The League of Nations, fed up with the 
quarrel, left the disputants to settle it 
themselves. 
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POLAND: Hero Willed Brain to 
Science, Heart to His Mother 


Marshal Joseph Pilsudski’s body, clad 
in a worn gray uniform, lay in state 
last week at Warsaw. At his feet one 
urn held his heart, a second his brain. 

For the funeral of the ruler whose 
only official posts were War Minister 
and Inspector General of the Army, 
Germany sent Air Minister Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering. From diplomatic pa- 
laver in Moscow came Pierre Laval, 
French Foreign Minister. The two 
squeezed in a secret conference. 

William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, represented . the 
United States; The Earl of Cavan, for- 
mer chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
brought Great Britain’s condolences. 











INTERNATIONAL 
Koki Hirota, Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
Surprised China With Friendly Gestures 


Warsaw’s Cardinal-Archbishop intoned 
a Requiem Mass in shrouded St. John’s 
Cathedral. ‘‘We herewith take a solemn 
oath to love our motherland, Poland, as 
only you, Marshal Pilsudski, loved her.” 
Cabinet Ministers carried the silver 
casket from the church. 

Soldiers placed the coffin, draped in 
the red and white Polish flag, on a 
mound at Mokotow flying field. Here 
the old man loved to review the army 
he had made. To the beat of muffled 
drums and the drone of airplanes, his 
veterans marched past with “eyes 
right” for the final salute. 

Peasants holding lighted candles 
knelt beside the tracks on which the 
funeral train bore the Marshal to 
Cracow. They buried him—all but 
heart and brain—in the crypt of Wawel 
Castle Cathedral, beside Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko and the kings of ancient Poland. 

Pilsudski left his brain to science. 
He decreed that his heart rest in his 
mother’s tomb at Vilna. 


CHINA: Japan Inspires Friendly 


Gesture Toward Her Recent Foe 


For eleven years China has pleaded 
with the great Powers for Ambassa- 
dors instead of Ministers. 

In 1924 the Soviet Union, then gen- 
erally unrecognized and glad to send 
diplomats anywhere, complied. Ten 
years later Italy followed suit. Last 
May 8, Koki Hirota, Japan’s Foreign 
Minister, announced that his govern- 
ment planned to turn its Chinese lega- 
tion into an embassy. He suggested the 
United States and Britain might join 
in the good will gesture. Last week the 
three powers simultaneously announced 
they would make the change. 

President Roosevelt awaited Con- 
gressional consent to promote Nelson 
T. Johnson, plump, jovial Minister at 
Peiping, to Ambassador. For this Chi- 
nese scholar and career man, the new 
job will mean, a $5,500 raise to $17,500 
ayear. pt doy stg 

Japan, whose. legation now stands in 
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the International Settlement at Shang- 


_ hai, will build an embassy in the capi- 


tal, Nanking. So far only the Soviets 
have flattered the government by liv- 


ing there officially. Johnson resides — 


in Peiping, as do the emissaries of 
most other powers. They send their 
notes 580 miles south to Nanking for 
transmission by their respective con- 
suls. 

Though Chinese officials publicly ob- 
ject to this undiplomatic shuttling, 
they privately admit the presence of 
western diplomats in Peiping has 
helped keep Japan out of the ancient 
Manchu capital. 

Tokyo’s action pleased the Chinese. 
But at Tokyo four general-staff mem- 
bers stamped into the Foreign Office. 
For two hours and a half they com- 
plained that Hirota had not asked the 
army’s advice. 


DOMINGO: U. S. May Let Italy 
Send Gunboat to West Indies 


Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y Molina, 
President of the Dominican Republic, 
got his political momentum from the 
United States Marines. During the oc- 
cupation they trained the country’s awk- 
ward constabulary; in 1924 they left 
Trujillo second in command. In 1930 
the mixed-blood, then army chief, ousted 
President Horacio Vasquez. At the en- 
suing election, Trujillo terrorized voters 
and opponents. A majority vote put 
him in the white, palm-shaded Presi- 
dential palace in Santo Domingo city. 

Thereafter, the Honorable President, 
Generalissimo, Doctor, and National 
Benefactor — self-conferred titles — did 
pretty well for himself. The tall muscu- 
lar dictator established personal monop- 
olies on meat, salt, and tobacco. To his 
mistress, Maria Martinez, he gave the 
army's laundry and the country’s hard- 
ware business. 

Their 6-year-old son became an army 
colonel, drawing $400 a month. Soon 
the National Benefactor’s fortune rose 
to an estimated $3,500,000. To avoid un- 
pleasantness, he surrounded his palace 
with 850 soldiers. Three maroon, bullet- 
proof Packards provided transportation. 
Daily he used a different car to confuse 
possible assassins. 

Last week the swarthy Generalissimo 
cocked an anxious eye toward Washing- 
ton. He needed American protection 
from a dictator considerably tougher 
than himself. Premier Mussolini was 
talking about sending a warship to 
Santo Domingo to free Amadeo Barletta, 
Italian Consul, whom Trujillo jailed 
Apr. 4. 


DEAL: 


Signor Barletta, a plump, 
good-natured-man of 40, had defied the 
tobacco monopoly of the Honorable 
President’s Compania Anonima Tobaca- 
lera.. The Italian had refused to sell the 
Dominican Tobacco Co.. which he or- 


ganized. two years ago. 
Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., owns a half 
interest. in the: firm. | 

Signor Barletta, president and 41 per 
cent shareholder, is also General Motors 
representative in Santo Domingo. In 


Penn Tobacco . 
> Exiles recalled that on his first inau- 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dominican President Rafael Trujillo: 
His Monopolies Made Him $3,500,000 


return for Dominican Tobacco the Dic- 
tator offered to throw him the govern- 
ment automobile business. Still Bar- 
letta refused. Then a judge fined him 
$2,000 and sentenced him to two years in 
jail on charges of evading taxes and 
plotting against Trujillo. Troops es- 
corted him to the gray military fortress 
at the mouth of the Ozama River, whose 
damp dungeons sickened Columbus in 
1500, after he lost favor with Queen 
Isabella. 

Friends of the Italian besieged the 
American State Department. Augusto 
Rosso, husky Italian Ambassador, con- 
veyed Il Duce’s message about a war- 
ship. Rafael Brache, coffee-colored Do- 
minican Minister, took a plane for the 
Caribbean island. 

Thereafter Dominican correspondents 
announced Barletta’s freedom; the court 
had ordered his release in $50,000 bail. 
His wife evaded a tight censorship by 
telephoning friends in Porto Rico. She 
declared he refused to put up the $50,- 
000 and was still in prison. 


NEIGHBOR: Diplomats felt that the 
incident offered the first test of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s good-neighbor policy. 
Would Mr. Roosevelt let Italy send a 
warship to a country in which American 
investments, including sugar interests, 
approximate $786,000,000? 

Cautious State Department comment 
indicated he would. Trujillo’s exiled 
foes rejoiced. His hate even follows 
them abroad. Last month in New York 
an assassin fatally shot Sergio Ben- 
cosme, mistaking him for the victim’s 
roommate, Dr. Angel Morales, former 
Dominican Minister to Washington. 

More than 800 of Trujillo’s opponents 
have fled the mountainous country which 
occupies two-thirds of the island of Hai- 
ti. Those-who stay there are apt to dis- 
appear. “The country,” says Trujillo, 
“cannot prosper with revolutions. There- 
fore there will be none.” 


guration day the dictator wore a gold- 
braided uniform placarded “God and 
Trujillo.” Last week they hoped Musso- 
lini might dissolve the partnership. 
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WISCONSIN: Icy Baths Fail to 
Chill Student Liberals’ Ardor 


Wisconsin University’s Law Building 

one night last week buzzed with a con- 
vention. The Madison campus branch 
of the Socialist League for Industrial 
Democracy celebrated its 30th birth- 
jay. 
Maurice Sweetland, the league’s field 
secretary, beamed. New, unexpected 
faces appeared in the already crowded 
hall. He wanted that. He mounted 
the rostrum and delivered a plea for 
fresh strength in the league. 

3ut at a pre-arranged signal his au- 
dience disintegrated. Some 150 school 
athletes and fraternity men divided in- 
to two platoons. One kept the leaguers 
at bay. The other went for the stage. 

Athletes grabbed Sweetland and 
three aides. They hoisted them on their 
shoulders and carried them to Lake 
Mendota’s brink. 

“For God’s sake, fellows, think of 
the university,” cried a pacifist pro- 
fessor. But no one gave him heed. 
With a “one-two-three” and loud cheer- 
ing, the athletic group hurled Sweet- 
land and his companions into icy water. 

Even so, one of the Socialists, Ben 
Weinstein, swam to a raft, stood up 
shivering and delivered a speech against 
his fellow-students for using such tac- 
tics. 

On the shore, Victor Pape of Mil- 
waukee shouted back: “Any meetings 
of this type on the university campus 
in the future will be stopped. We don’t 
tolerate any Reds in the university and 
we'll break up every gathering.” 
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Dr. Glenn Frank, Wisconsin’s presi- 
dent, disliked the whole episode. Such 
actions “under the pretense of defend- 
ing Americanism, are disgracing and de- 
feating every basic principle of the tra- 
ditional Americanism our fathers 
bought with their blood and sacrifice.” 


CHICAGO: Curriculum Doesn’t 


Include Free Love, Communism 


Charles R. Walgreen, head of the 
country’s second largest drugstore 
chain, took a day off last week. To 
combat a double threat of communism 
and free love he went to Chicago’s 
County Building. There a committee of 
the Illinois Senate met to investigate 
radicalism in the University of Chicago. 


The 61-year-old business man starred 
on the witness stand. Last month he 
withdrew his niece, Lucille Norton, from 
university classes because of “commu- 
nistic teachings.” He demanded an open 
hearing. 

Lucille, Walgreen testifie 1, ‘came to 
us a normal girl with normal interests.” 
But the university, he said, turned her 
thoughts to communism. Required read- 
ing in the “New Russia’s Primer” gave 
her the Soviet germ. 

The bespectacled uncle found even 
more shocking the views on marriage 
his 18-year-old ward got at the universi- 
ty. The girl told him that one lecturer 
declared marriage was not a universal 
institution and that moral standards 
varied. According to Lucille, Prof. 
Frederick L. Schuman had boasted: “I 
believe in free love for myself.” 

University officials argued their de- 
fense. Mrs. Edith F. Flint, Lucille’s 
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Harold Swift, Vice President of Swift & Co., and President Hutchins of 


the University of Chicago, Appear Before the Illinois Senate’s Red Probe 


English instructor, explained she used 
the-Russian “Primer” only to illustrate 
“sensational” writing. Professor Schu- 
man, the father of two children, good- 
naturedly denied he believed in free love. 
Never had he “taught it or mentioned it 
in the classroom.” 


Then Harold H. Swift, vice president 
of Swift & Co. and president of the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees, declared his 
conviction “that there is no communistic 
teaching and that no member of the 
faculty is a communist.” He prided him- 
self on the 43-year-old university’s rec- 
ord. Its scientists have received more 
Nobel Prizes than any other American 
university. In 1929 a study published by 
the Association of American Colleges 
showed that “Chicago led all other in- 
stitutions in producing teachers of dis- 
tinction.” 


Final word came from Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, the university’s young presi- 
dent. He and his 901 instructors wel- 
comed the investigation. After examin- 
ing “with care” the 3,492 courses given 
at the university he had found “nothing 
of a subversive communistic character” 
in any of them. 


He swore “the university would not 
permit the indoctrination of students or 
the use of the classroom as the center 
of propaganda. On the other hand, the 
professor is not disfranchised when he 
takes an academic post. 


“The university cannot, of course, 
have a professor who commits illegal 
acts ... The university would, there- 
fore, dismiss any professor who, before 
an appropriate tribunal, was proved to 
have advocated the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by violence.” 


YALE: Daily’s Query on Campus 
Politics Makes Alumni See Red 


The Yale News last week quietly 
made an announcement. It had com- 
pleted an investigation of New Haven 
campus communism. Reporters had 
obtained answers to political questions 
from 3,300 of Yale’s 3,400 students and 
faculty—most of them comfortably 
domiciled in luxurious collegiate gothic 
dormitories. 


The editors announced that “in re- 
sponse to anxious alumni and a violent 
press” they would publish the results 
next day. They did. 

Are you an enrolled member of the 
Communist party? Yes— 73 per cent. 

What means do you favor to achieve 
the aims of communism? Revolution 
—94 per cent; legislation—6 per cent. 

Do you believe the capitalist system 
in America is doomed? 

Yes—97 per cent. 

Were you born in Russia? Yes— 
62 per cent. 


Then the editors waited. But not 
long. The telephone began to jangle. 
Three alumni found it difficult to be- 
lieve the “revelations.” In _ serious 
tones they suggested The News re- 
check the answers. The editors sat 
back and roared. Another campus 


hoax had made the headlines! 
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SAINTS: Head. That Couldn’t 
Wear Red Hat Now Wears Halo 


The Roman Catholic Church last 
week raised two Englishmen to saint- 
hood—John Fisher and Thomas More. 


In the sixteenth century, St. John 
Cardinal Fisher was Bishop of Roches- 
ter. St. Sir Thomas More, the first 
layman to become Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, also won fame by his 
book Utopia—a political essay on ideal 
government. Henry VIII had them 
beheaded after they refused to ac- 
knowledge him as supreme head of 





In New York Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
sat on his throne in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral while Auxiliary Bishop Stephen 
J. Donahue sang pontifical High Mass 
commemorating the canonization. 

To call attention to its work helping 
converts adjust themselves to their 
adopted Church, the St. Paul Guild 
sponsored the New York Cathedral’s 
service. 

From 1910 until a year ago, the 
Guild functioned as the National 
Catholic Convert’s League. In March, 
1934, the Church appointed the Rev. 
Henry P. Fisher, C.S.P., the league’s 
spiritual director. The tall, husky 
Paulist father gave up trying to con- 
vert Kentucky hillbillys and came to 
New York. He discovered the league’s 
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Patrick Cardinal Hayes: While Pontifical High Mass Commemorated 
the Canonization of Two New Saints, He Sat Upon His Throne 


the Church of England “so far as the 
law of Christ will allow.” 

Pope Paul III tried to patch up St. 
John Fisher’s case by sending him a 
Cardinal’s hat. The Pontiff thought 
this would flatter the King. Instead it 
roused Henry’s fury: if the Pope in- 
sisted, he could send the red hat, but 
there would be no head for it. There 
wasn’t. 

In Vatican City Sunday at St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, Pope Pius XI pre- 
sided over canonization rites for the 
martyrs. In his address the Pontiff 
begged British Protestants to return to 
the Church of Rome—“their paternal 
home.” 


members objected to its name: they 
did not want to be considered converts 
all their lives. So Father Fisher changed 
the name to the St. Paul Guild. 


Besides helping converts feel more 
at home in their new Church, the guild 
gives financial aid to Protestant clergy- 
men who embrace Catholicism. Often 
the guild pays the seminary expenses 
of unmarried clergymen-converts. But 
married Protestant clergymen, who are 
ineligible for the priesthood, frequently 
have difficulty, because of their min- 
isterial training, finding work to sup- 
port their families. For them the guild 
provides financial assistance and an 
employment service. 
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In the past ten months the guild has 
given $3,564.75 to aid such converts 
They included eleven former Protestant 
ministers, a former Episcopalian nun, 
and three former Episcopalian semj. 
narians who are now studying for the 
priesthood. 


RIGHTS: Women Advance on the 
‘Last Refuge’ of the Male 


Women’s rights dominated debate at 
two religious conventions last week. 

From the Rabbinical Assembly of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary women 
got a break. Conservatives of Ameri- 
can Jewry tackled the question of dj- 
vorce at the Assembly’s 35th annual 
meeting in Temple Beth-el, Rockaway 
Park, Long Island. 

Under traditional Jewish law, a wom- 
an cannot divorce her husband witbh- 
out his consent even though a civil 
court grants the divorce. A wife whose 
husband deserts her, or is lost at sea 


or killed in war, cannot remarry until 


she has proof of his death. In Europe 
some 100,000 Jewish women languish in 
a state of half-marriage because their 
husbands disappeared after migrating 
to other countries. 

The Rabbinical Assembly voted a 
remedy. A husband should authorize 
his wife or any witness at his wedding 
to apply for divorce for the wife in the 
Rabbinical Assembly’s court, effective 
‘if at any time I disappear or leave 
my wife or fail to support her, or to 
fulfill my conjugal duty for a period 
of three years, or if we are divorced 
from each other by the action of a civil 
court.” 

The Assembly also decided that Jew- 
ish birth control laws ‘may be inter- 
preted as not opposing the use of con- 
traceptives whenever the question of 
health was concerned.” 

Episcopalian women did not fare so 
well. At Synod House on Manhattan's 
Morningside Heights, the 152nd annual 
convention of the Diocese of New York 
weighed a proposal to admit women to 
serve on vestries. 

Charles G. Burlingham, junior war- 
den of St. George’s Church, advanced 
the plea. Because’ women have dis- 
tinguished themselves in public office, 
education, and business, he thought 
they “should have an opportunity to 
make their voice heard officially in the 
Church.” 

Conservatives balked. The Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Arthur S. Lloyd, white-haired Sen- 
ior Suffragan Bishop of New York, 
warned that once woman got an inch 
she would want a yard. Eventually 
“there would be nothing to exclude her 
from the priest’s office.” 

The Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, 
rector of New York’s Trinity Parish, 
raised further protest. Vestry discus- 
sions of moral questions would be im- 
possible in a mixed group. But worst 
of all, women in vestries would meat 
the end of “the last refuge of the male 
sex in this day and age.” 

A vote of 178 to 105 preserved the 
refuge. 
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DIONNES: The Thumb-Sucking, 
Flirting, Yelling Quintuplets 


“Callander calling long distance.” One 
vear ago May 28, a French-Canadian 
telephoned a Toronto newspaper to ask 
how much it would cost to insert “a five 
in a row birth notice.” 

An astounded editor yelled for a map. 
Deep in Ontario’s wooded North Bay 
section he found a pinpoint indicating 
Callander. Then he yelled for a reporter. 

Over bumpy country roads the news- 
paper man drove farther and farther 
north past the isolated frame homes of 
French-Canadian farmers and trappers. 
Midway between Corbeil and Callander 
on a road even bumpier than the rest he 
stopped at a scraggly little farm. Yel- 
low paint peeled from the four-room 
frame house. Inside lay Yvonne, Cecile, 
Annette, Emilie, and Marie Dionne—the 
first quintuplets in the world to survive 
for more than a few hours. 

This week—the quints’ first anniversa- 
ry—the paint still peels from Oliva 
Dionne’s house. Its veranda sags; oil 
lamps provide its only light. But a new 
car stands in a new garage. Good paved 
roads lead the curious to Callander. Mrs. 
Alex Legros, Mrs. Dionne’s aunt, is 
building a tea room and parking space. 
Neighbors have opened hot dog stands. 
Past the Dionne farm run electric-light 
and telephone wires to a new, squat, 
eight-room log house—the Dafoe Hos- 
pital for the Dionne Quintuplets. 

At a day and a half—first time Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe weighed them—the 
five prematurely-born babies tipped the 
scales to 10 pounds 1%4 ounces. Today 
they total almost 85 pounds. Five pairs 
of blue eyes have turned brown. Dark, 
thickening hair now covers their heads. 
Their once ratlike arms have become al- 
most too fat for their third set of identi- 
fication bracelets. All mouths contain 
two teeth, except Marie’s, which has 
only one. 

The quints look so much alike strang- 
ers cannot tell them apart. But Dr. Da- 
foe, who visits them at least once a day, 
and Nurses Louisa de Kiriline and 
Yvonne Leroux, who have tended them 
since birth, spot them easily. 

Annette, the biggest flirt, who cut the 
first tooth, has a second edge on her sis- 
ters—she alone can creep. Temper 
identifies Yvonne; thumb-sucking be- 
trays Cecile. Marie, smallest since birth 
and still the quietest, has a tumor-like 
birthmark on her right thigh. The only 
one left is Emilie. 

Their day begins in the hospital’s 
pink, yellow, and green nursery. Marie, 
their alarm clock, starts yelling for her 
breakfast between 5 and 6 A.M. The 
two nurses and Patricia Mullins, relief 
nurse, dash in with 8 ounces of milk and 
an ounce of tomato juice for each baby. 
After a diaper change, they rest and 
kick in their pink cribs until 7. Then 
comes more food—two glasses of orange 
juice and a teaspoonful of cod-liver oil 
fach. At 8 they eat a third breakfast— 
— egg, a cup of milk, and biscuits. 

hen the bath and more rest. 
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From about 9 to 12:30 the nurses put 
them outdoors in five identical brown 
perambulators. Lunch consists of 
strained vegetables supplied by a firm 
under special contract; baked apple, 
prunes, bananas, or apple sauce, and a 
cup of milk. After lunch they go into 
play pens, three in one, two in another. 
Mrs. Dionne used to visit them regularly 
at this hour, seldom now that the gov- 
ernment has taken charge of the babies. 

An afternoon nap follows, then the 
evening bath, supper of cereal and milk, 
and at 6, bedtime again. During feed- 
ing, the loudest yeller gets first attention. 

Since the first few months, when doc- 
tors wondered how they could ever sur- 
vive, they have been ill only twice. Last 
September they rallied from attacks of 
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Hitler, still fumes over the Guardian- 
ship Act which deprives him of sole con- 
trol until the quints become 18. Father 
of six other children, five of whom are 
living, he feels he and his 26-year-old, 
200-pound wife should be allowed to 
bring up their own babies. But officers 
of the Ontario Government ‘point to a 
$1,000,000 damage suit resulting from 
the contract Dionne made and the gov- 
ernment insisted he break to exhibit the 
youngsters at the Century of Progress. 

Proudly the government records the 
fact that the quints are self-supporting. 
Within the last three months the five 
have earned $150,000. The babies’ pic- 
tures appear, at a price, on postcards. 
Next year they will decorate calenders. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association 
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Dr. Dafoe’s Care Has Fattened the Quintuplets From 10 to 85 Pounds 


intestinal toxemia. This Easter they as 
quickly recovered from what Dr. Dafoe 
called ‘‘sniffies.” 

Besides their three nurses and the 
two constables who guard the hospital, 
the quints have a housekeeper to cook 
their meals and an orderly to keep their 
hospital in repair. Last March the On- 
tario Legislature nominally vested in 
King George guardianship of the five. A 
committee of three administers the 
wards’ affairs for the King—Oliva Di- 
onne, father and “natural guardian,” 
and Dr. Dafoe, with J. A. Valin, affable, 
dog-loving retired judge, as chairman. 

Dr. Dafoe and Judge Valin take their 
duties seriously. Dionne, who looks like 
a@ cross between Charlie Chaplin and 


pays a large sum for exclusive news 
photo privileges. A movie company 
bought rights to newsreel pictures. 

Many of the quints’ supplies come free. 
For the advertising value, California 
fruit growers and the Banana Exchange 
supply fortnightly crates of oranges 
and bananas. Other business groups 
have contributed everything from 830 
diapers to toys. 

The Carnation Milk Co. now plasters 
grocery stores from Hudson Bay to the 
Gulf of Mexico with advertisements de- 
claring the quints owe their growth to 
that particular condensed milk. Finally 
NBC and CBS have arranged to bring 
radio listeners this week the squealing 
of five little Dionnes on their birthday. 
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HARVARD: Magazine for Morons, 
Alias Lampoon, Starts a Riot 


Two years ago a gilded codfish, sym- 
bol of early Massachusetts’ greatest in- 
dustry, disappeared from the State 
House in Boston. For ten days, until 
police found editors of The Harvard 
Lampoon responsible, the fishnaping 
made news. 

Last week “Lampy’s” editors once 
again grabbed space. The swashbuck- 
ling Boston Post rushed to the streets 
with a front page streamer: “2,000 
RIOT OVER LAMPOON ISSUE.” Wire 
services spread the story countrywide. 

As usual, the story was a publicity 
stunt. 

The Spring issue of Cambridge’s wit- 
ty undergraduate magazine, mocking 
Esquire, started the hoax. At first, po- 
lice who scanned it found mild amuse- 
ment in the numbering of its 60 pages: 
they started at 1,000 to approximate 
in numbers what the book lacked in 
Esquire’s bulk. 

Then the bluecoats stared and turned 
purple. On page 1019 they saw “Desire 
Under the Mason-Dixon Line—The Cin- 
derella story is retold with a few 
Esquire touches added—by William 
Faulkner.” Police found little of the 
old folk-tale left. Their eyes blinked 
at “immoral, blasphemous, and pro- 
fane” language and description. Its 
climax: incest. 

Immediately the authorities cracked 
down. They whisked the Lampoon 
from newsstands and banned it from 
the mails. Robert M. Terrall of Cleve- 
land, Lampoon president, tried vainly 
to mail the issue from Providence and 
New York. Stuck with 4,500 copies, 
he had to do something. 

Stephen M. Burnett, of Niehart, 
Mont., the art editor, who wrote and 
drew most of the issue, had an idea. 
The Harvard Glee Club was giving a 
concert in the Yard. Hundreds of stu- 
dents would be there. Most would 
cross Mount Auburn Street, near the 
grotesque flatiron-shaped Lampoon 
building. 

Together Burnett and Terrall rushed 
out. They bought several bales of 
waste. As the Glee Club audience 
passed they soaked the waste in kero- 
sene and fired it. They shouted: “We 
are burning the issue!” 

A riot, ably assisted by Lampoon edi- 
tors with fire hose, followed. Elsewhere 
staff members peddled hundreds of 
Lampoons. 

Next day at headquarters, Police 
Chief Timothy F. Leahy scrutinized 
both the Lampoon and Esquire, which 
he had never seen before. “Oh, I see 
the difference,” he said. “Yours is 
marked the magazine for morons, and 
theirs, the magazine for men.” 

The county’s June grand jury, he an- 
nounced, would investigate Lampoon’s 
editors. Monday Lampoon’s trustees 
themselves took disciplinary action. 
They padlocked the Lampoon building 
and forced Terrall and two other of- 
ficers to resign. 
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AMATEURS: Word Has Differen 
Meanings in Different Sports 





Webster’s New International Dic. 
tionary defines an amateur as “one 
who is not rated a professional.” cop. 
versely, the word professional means 
“opposed to amateur.” 

A precise, universally-accepted def. 
inition of each term would change the 
status of many prominent sport stars, 
At least, some amateurs who now liye 
on earnings derived from their ath- 
letic abilities, would rate as pro- 
fessionals. 

Sport’s governing bodies constitute 
the courts that relegate a player to 
amateur or professional rank. Each 
ruling organization follows its own 
arbitrary code, often based on waver. 
ing principles. 


PROFESSIONALS: Babe Didrikson re- 
cently won the Texas women’s golf 
championship. Marvelous Mildred 
planned to enter the national amateur 
tournament. Last week, the United 
States Golf Association ruled her out 
of bounds. 

She once picked up change on a bil- 
liard tour; last year she earned $1,000 
a month pitching for the whiskered 
House of David baseball team. 

Actually the U.S.G.A. did not dub 
Babe a professional. The divot deans 
merely advised the Southern Women’s 
Golf Association, a subsidiary, not to 
accept her entry in the Southern cham- 
pionship. If she earns no more money 
from sports for three years, she may 
be considered pure enough to compete 
again with amateurs. Mary K. Browne, 
once a professional tennis player, had 
to serve three years’ penance to be- 
come an amateur at golf. 

Joyce Wethered, world’s greatest 
woman golfer, settled her own status. 
The English girl beat all the women 
amateurs, retired, and took a job sell- 
ing sports goods. She admitted this 
made her a professional. Now she is 
on the high seas, headed for the United 
States. During the Summer she ex- 
pects to play 60-odd exhibition rounds. 
The John Wanamaker stores in New 
York and Philadelphia guarantee her 
$200 per 18 holes—about $11 a hole. 

Enid Wilson, England’s second great 
woman golfer, became a professional 
last year. She signed up with a news- 
paper to report golf. After awhile she 
began coloring her stories with advice 
to beginners. So the Ladies Golf Union 
took away her amateur standing. Di- 
ana Fishwick, who confines herself to 
straight reporting without injecting 
advice, passes the purity test. 

Bobby Jones strictly speaking re- 
mains an amateur. But he endorses 
golf equipment and writes daily sy2- 
dicated articles on the rights and 
wrongs of the swing. Wisely he retired 
in 1930. The U.S.G.A. was about to 
rule him a professional. Now, to avoid 
embarrassing action, Jones plays it 
only one tournament a year—his ow? 
Augusta National, open to master 
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golfers, amateur or professional. Jones 
remains the most respected and ad- 
mired figure in American golf. 

Tennis for cash began in 1926. 
Suzanne Lenglen, who celebrates or 
regrets her 36th birthday this Friday, 
went on tour for C.C. (Cash-and- 
Carry) Pyle. Others who voluntarily 
turned professional include: Henri 
Cochet, Bill Tilden, Vincent Richards, 
Elisworth Vines, George Lott, Keith 
Gledhill, Bruce Barnes, and Lester 
Stoefen. 

Some, known as tennis bums, live by 
their rackets but refuse to admit it. 
Nevertheless they stand acceptable to 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation as amateurs. The U.S.L.T.A. sel- 
dom takes action on doubtful cases. 


Jim Thorpe, track star, found the 
Amateur Athletic Union too active. 
After the 1912 Olympics King Gustav 
Vv of Sweden handed him a bronze 
pust and a miniature ship inlaid with 
gold and precious stones: “Sir, you are 
the greatest athlete in the world.” 


Some time later the A.A.U. dis- 
covered Thorpe once had received $20 
for playing in a baseball game. They 
ordered him to send back his prizes. 
The $20 had made him a professional. 


AmATEURS: Last winter Babe Ruth 
swatted a golf ball in an amateur 
Florida tournament. His case seems 
exactly similar to Babe Didrikson’s. 
But the tournament was small and the 
U.S.G.A. received no complaint. If 
the professional home-run king tried to 
enter a big tournament, he probably 
would be termed a golf professional! 

Lawson Little, now competing in the 
British Amateur golf championship, 
lacks ready cash. This Spring Grant- 
land Rice helped him out at Augusta. 
On Little’s present trip to England Dan 
Topping, wealthy owner of the Brook- 
lyn Dodger football team, is paying the 
the golfer’s incidental expenses. 


Jack Dempsey, who earned more 
than $1,000,000 inside the ropes, 
claims he was an amateur—at least in 
spirit. He says he fought because he 
loved it. Clarence DeMar, 47-year- 
old marathoner, certainly ran for fame 
without fortune. Though he badly 
needed money, he steadfastly refused 
coaching and lecturing jobs. 

In bridge no authorities exist to 
differentiate between amateur and pro- 
fessional. Ely Culbertson writes books 
on his own game, plays for money, 
gives lessons, and still escapes censure. 
A moot question would arise if he 
entered an Official golf tournament. 
This seems unlikely. He recently lost 
a bet that he would break 180 for 18- 
holes; he quit at the 9th after taking 
114 strokes, 

Jack Shea, speed skater, and Ray- 
mond Stevens, bobsledder, lost their 
amateur standings after endorsing 
Camel cigarettes, 

Eleanor Holm keeps her amateur 
rating because of her good looks and 
baby voice. The A.A.U. thinks the 
backstroke star earns her way in 
movies and on radio “through sheer 
merit.” She does not “exploit” her 
aquatic reputation. Lenore Kight wrote 
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Frank Shields Rode Into Movies on 
Sports Fame but Remains an Amateur 


INTERNATIONAL 
Mary Browne Had to Serve Three Years 
Penance to Become an Amateur Golfer 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Lawson Little Gets His Incidentals From 
the Owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers 


a@ newspaper story revealing the se- 
crets of her success. But the A.A.U. 
does not question whether the shy, free 
style mermaid is pure enough to swim 
in the same pool with amateurs. 

Frank Shields, now in Hollywood, 
entered films under the momentum of 
his tennis fame. Yet the U.S.L.T.A. 
considers lanky Frank an amateur. 
Helen Wills Moody, who may try a 
comeback at Wimbledon next month, 
and Helen Jacobs, her chief net rival, 
write. Their stories probably would 
not have sold had their names been un- 
known. Yet the two Helens remain 
America’s foremost amateur tennis 
Queens. 





SIDESHOW 





HAIRLINE: J. W. White, blind City 
Judge of Arkansas City, Kan., boasts 
of his sense of touch. He insists he 
can tell the time by the growth of his 
whisker-stubble. 

THEY’RE OrF!: To learn how a horse 
would react to a racetrack scene, Wil- 
liam Rennie, a groom, took a hunter 
mare to a London cinema. The minute 
the race began, the mare whinnied and 
headed for the screen. She smashed 
twenty seats. 

AMEN: Thomas O’Neil of Ballycastle, 
Ireland, sued Canon Murphy for $5,225, 
fees for architectural work he did on 
Ballycastle Convent. Canon Murphy 
insisted O’Neil had agreed to take pay- 
ment not in pounds but in prayers. 
The Canon won. 

OnE Goop Turn: In Teaneck, N. J. 
Miss Victoria Dabdeau gave a lift to 
John Morone, an old acquaintance. 
After she refused to take him to a 
street far out of her way, Morone had 
her arrested for driving without a 
license. 

New Jos: An advertisement in The 
Arizona Republic: “FOR SALE, barber 
shop, good business. Reason for selling, 
going on relief. E. B. Bridgewater, 2405 
East McDowell.” 

Goop Rippance: In Augusta, Kan., 
the last word in chain letters started: 
“When you receive this letter buy your- 
self a gun and shoot the guy at the top 
of the list.” 


On Tue Hoor: To the Dodge City, 
Kan., register’s office a farmer submit- 
ted a mortgage certifying a loan. In 
the space for description of livestock 
collateral he wrote: “Animal’s age, 24; 
color, white; weight, 170; height, 6 feet 
2 inches.” The man had mortgaged 
himself. 


THorouGH: Eugene Robinson, 6, of 
Blair, Neb., decided to get it all over 
with at one time. He’s in bed with meas- 
les, mumps, and whooping cough. 


CHARIOTEER: A man named Ben Hur 
ranked high enough in the United States 
Civil Service examinations to get a job 
—driving a Government truck. 
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HOWARD: Music Historian Puts 
Main Street in the Key of C 


A small, bright-eyed man with a 
perky mustache leaned back in the 
smoking car seat. The train carried 
him to New York from his suburban 
Glen Ridge, N. J., home. In the city 
John Tasker Howard, writer and lec- 
turer on American music, had an ap- 
pointment with Phillips Carlin, Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. program director. 

He had promised to chat about music, 
but no concrete plan took shape in his 
mind. Then the wheels’ clickety-clack 
set him humming. Several railroading 
songs spun through his head. Idly, he 
wondered about aviation. Did it have 
songs? Of course. He remembered the 
lilting old waltz, “Come Take a Trip 
in My Airship,” then in contrast the 
frenzied rumba, “Flying Down to Rio.” 
In fact, songs existed for every aspect 
of modern life! 

Why not tell Americans their history 
in the key of C? He would call the 
program “America in Music.” He 
would show how we sing of such vary- 
ing themes as self-pity, unrequited love, 
unfaithfulness, hero-worship, class con- 
flict, financial crises! 

Carlin approved. He provided an 
orchestra and singers. Last October 
Howard began flashing his musical 
mirror of America on NBC’s WJZ net- 
work. 

For last week he scheduled a broad- 
cast tracing the course of popular song 
“from jubilee to hot-cha.” Evolution- 
ary milestones: “At a Georgia Camp 
Meeting,” “Wait Till the Sun Shines, 


i 





Nellie,” and “Fit asa Fiddle” with its 
“hey-nonny-nonny and a hot-cha-cha!” 


Howard made some discoveries: 


“Already the programs have re- 
vealed surprising aspects of human 
nature. We find women far less put 
out now than 25 years ago at their 
mates’ infidelities. Then there’s the 
matter of reaction to financial de- 
pressions. Back in the slump of 1907 
we caroled ‘Every Little Bit Added to 
What You Got Makes a Little Bit 
More.’ In 1933, the trough of the cur- 
rent slump, we howled ‘Who’s Afraid 
of the Big Bad Wolf?’” 


FORUM: New York’s Town Hall 


Now America’s Town Meeting 


“A potential Hitler stalks our land 


Recently a radio network carried 
the warning to firesides throughout the 
country. Few listeners realized that 
bodeful growl carried the echo of a 
distant feminine shriek: “We must 
have votes!” 


Nov. 16, 1894, six Manhattan women 
rose early. At 9 A.M., five bustled into 
the upper Fifth Avenue home of Mrs. 
Henry M. Sanders, president of the 
Voluntary Woman Suffrage Campaign 
Committee. She greeted her officers 
grimly. Something must be done: 
mothers of East Side tribes, smug 
metropolitan matrons, and the foot- 
weary legion of working girls all failed 
to see why they should want to vote. 
They must be told. President Sanders 
and her aides organized The League 
for Political Education. Today the 
group, stronger than ever, holds fre- 


ACME 


Norman Thomas: In a Four Cornered Radio Forum He Will Uphold 


Socialism Against Proponents of Fascism, Democracy, and Communism 


— ———= 


quent forums in its headquarters, The 
Town Hall. 

In 1930 George V. Denny, forme 
dramatics instructor and actor, joined 
the league as associate director anq 
Town Hall manager. This year he de. 
vised “America’s Town Meeting,” , 
radio program. Denny some week, 
ago announced its aim in a broadcas 
over National Broadcasting (po); 
WEAF. Besides warning of a potep. 
tial American Hitler, he thundereg. 

“We are being harangued night ang 
day by demagogues playing upon oyr 
prejudices . . . Our foreign policy jg 
not determined at the White House nor 
in the Senate, but is at the mercy of, 
triumvirate of demagogues . . . Ar 
you and I doing our part? ... What 
can one lone citizen do? you ask... 
I give you Huey Long or Father 
Coughlin!” 

For Thursday May 30 the Town Hal 
manager plans a weekly series of six 
forum broadcasts calculated to help 
100,000,000-odd Americans see all facets 
of the nation’s political diamonds: 
“Which Way America—communism, 
fascism, socialism, democracy ?”’ 

Over NBC’s WJZ, Lawrence Dennis, 
New York magazine editor, will up- 
hold the black shirt; Norman Thomas, 
the rosy standard of socialism; Ray. 
mond Moley Democracy’s Eagle, and 
A. J. Muste, head of the American 
Workers’ Party. 

Lest radio fans fear a brawl might 
result, Denny announced: 

“The air forum will adhere closely 
to the proceedings of the old town hall 
meetings of New England.” 





BROADCASTS MAY 25-JUNE 1 





Light - face figures indi 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hou 
given in Eastern, Central, Mo 
tain, and Pacific Standard Ti: 
one hour earlier than Daylig 
Saving Time. 
SAT. (25th): Modern Minstrels: Int: 
end men, and orchestra conduc 


locutor, 
time minstrel show. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T,; 


5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. CBS. 
SUN. (26th): America’s First Rhythm Sym- 


phony: De Wolf Hopper and 86 isicians 
from the Kansas City Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 MT. 
1:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Richard Bonelli: The Metropolit:n Opera 
baritone brings listeners a variety of pop- 
ular and classical airs. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 


MON, (27th): Gertrude Niesen: | deep- 
voiced crooner with Lud Gluskir mus 
and Block and Sully’s comedy. 8:30 E.T 
7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 

TUES. (28th): Bing Crosby: The histling 
crooner sings a program of new and old 
songs. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 MT. 
5:00 P.T. CBS. oo 
Ed Wynn: More nonsense by the Fire Chie! 
and Stooge Graham McNamee. 8:50 E.! 
4:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—- 
WEAF. 

WED. (29th): Black Chamber: H: secret 

service agents tracked down spies in te 
World War. 6:15 E.T.; 5:15 C.7T.; 4: 
M.T.; 3:15 P.T.. NBC—WEAF. 
Fred Allen: Portland Hoffa and » ama- 
teurs annoy the star of Town Hall To 
night. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M1: 
5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (30th): Kate Smith: The moon comes 
over the mountain in a Suwannee Kiver 
sical revue. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M1. 
4:00 P.T. CBS. 


FRI. (31st): Jessica Dragonette: The sopra” 
sings “Liebestraum” and ‘Mav: wane, 
7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.1 


NBC—WEAF. ‘ 
Beatrice Lillie: Songs and banter by - 
British comedienne and associates. 8: 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 p.T. NBC 
—WJIZ. 
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CRASH: Stunting Cost 48 Lives 
In Worst Airplane Disaster 


The U.S.S.R. is more acutely aviation- 
conscious than any nation in the world. 
vast stretches of roadless territory 
make extensive railroad-building hope- 
lessly expensive and plane-building im- 
perative. Thousands of versts of un- 
fortified frontier demand bombing plane 
and pursuit plane protectors. Propa- 
gandists have drummed the word avi- 
ation into peasant minds as a synonym 
of savior. 

The Maxim Gorky, world’s largest land 
plane, symbolized their fervor. With 
space for a maximum of 40 passengers 
and 23 crew, the giant 8-motored plane 
carried a telephone system, an electric 
light plant, a propaganda printing press, 
and a propaganda movie theatre. 

Last Saturday at Moscow Central 
Aerodrome, 36 Soviet workmen climbed 
into the huge ship, which was manned 
by a crew of eleven. As a reward for 
excellent work, they were getting a 
short trip over Moscow suburbs. 

Two planes accompanied the Gorky. 
One contained a motion picture camera. 
The other, a single seater, went along 
merely to furnish size contrast. Its pilot, 
Nikolai Pavlovitch Blagin, got strict 
orders to do no stunting. Headstrong, 
he snapped: “I’m not a child. I’ve been 
a flyer for fifteen years.” 

At 2,300 feet, Blagin looped around 
the big plane, then started a second 
loop. A gust of wind caught his tiny 
ship and jammed it into the Gorky at 
wing and fuselage juncture. Pieces of 
both craft rained down on suburban 
Sokol. The worst disaster in airplane 
history took 48 lives. 


TEST DIVE: Wanted—Beautiful 
Blonde to Watch the Dashboard 


Some weeks ago Jimmy Collins, fa- 
mous test pilot, nosed a brand new 
Grumman single-seat Navy fighter 
earthward over Farmingdale, Long Is- 
land. He intended to dive two miles, 
then pull sharply out of the 400-mile- 
an-hour swag. But the terrific cen- 
trifugal force ripped off a wing and the 
motor. A boy found Collins gasping 
his last breath. 

Last fortnight Lee Gehlbach, whom 
Collins considered the nation’s first test 
diver, took up the job with a rein- 
forced duplicate of the crashed plane. 

Over Farmingdale, Gehlbach dived 
the Grumman a dozen times to give 
Navy officials visible proof of the 
plane’s stoutness. Then he flew the 
X-737 to the Navy aircraft proving 
ground, near the mouth of the Po- 
tomac and 50 miles from Washington. 

Gehlbach took the plane up for a 
final spin test. At 12,000 feet some- 
thing went wrong. For almost two 
miles Gehlbach fought the controls, 
trying to level off. Then he jumped. 


Risks: The pilot was Collins’ best 
friend. He despises reporters who play 
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him up as a hell-and-thunder dare- 
devil. Nevertheless his testing work is 
literally a game with death. If the 
plane has the least flaw, the terrific 
speed will bring it out. Such tests ac- 
count for the scarcity of structural fail- 
ures in military and commercial planes. 

Gehlbach considers his job eminently 
respectable and safe. The risks, he 
insists, are less than in a reckless 
high-school motorist’s stunts. 

The small, curly-haired, blue-eyed 
pilot had his nearest scrape with death 
two weeks ago. It came during a man- 
ufacturer’s acceptance demonstration 
over Edinburgh, Ohio. His problem: 
to power-dive a Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corp. torpedo bomber. 

“I had my eyes glued to the accel- 
erometer (the instrument which indi- 
cates centrifugal pull in leveling off 
the plane) . Suddenly I heard a 
noise like the report of a French .75. 
Pieces of airplane crashed through 
the windshield . . . I looked to one 
side. and saw a wing gone. I looked 
ahead and saw the fuselage had gone 
to pieces. I looked to the other side 
and saw everything wobbling. So I 
said to myself: ‘This is no place 
for Mrs. Gehlbach’s little boy’—and 
jumped.” 

It was his 24th test ship, the first he 
failed to land. It left him a memento 
—two black eyes, the result of crash- 
ing against the instrument panel. He 
still has them. 

Two years ago another Great Lakes 
plane started to disintegrate under 
Gehlbach. Wing fabric ripped off in 
mid-air: “I wasn’t worried much. I 
had a good parachute and the ship 
didn’t belong to me anyway.” Still he 
managed to get the ship down. 


,Cuurcnes: Lee Gehlbach first saw 
the sky. from a farm outside. Lincoln, 
Ill., 32 years ago. “I couldn’t get used 
to that business of getting up at 4 
o’clock every morning.’’ So he headed 
for the University of Illinois where he 
got an engineering degree in 1924. 

Gehlbach then went to the Army’s 
Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, 


Wheels of the Maxim Gorky: No More 


SOVFOTO 


Will They Help Land the Largest Plane 


Tex., and got a second lieutenant’s 
commission. In the army he made a 
name for disregarding regulations. 

In 1927 he went to Montreal with the 
First Pursuit Squadron from Selfridge 
Field for a series of army demonstra- 
tions. Montreal remembers him still. 
He banked sharply around the spires of 
its old churches, then flew down the 
St. Lawrence and looped a bridge. 

In the 1930 All-American Flying 
Derby, Gehlbach flew from Detroit to 
New York, down the Atlantic coast, 
across to the Pacific, then back to 
Detroit. He covered the 5,541 miles in 
43 hours and won first prize—$17,350. 

Gehlbach’s present set of black eyes 
is his second in a month. Four weeks 
ago, opposite Manhattan’s Madison 
Square Garden, gunmen attempted to 
filch his wallet. Gehlbach resisted. He 
woke up on a doorstep. 


ScIENCE: Neither the Grumman com- 
pany nor the Navy will give diving 
figures on the plane Gehlbach tested 
last week. Neither will he. The pilot 
bears no malice toward the plane- 
makers or the officials for Collins’ death. 

“It’s just part of the scientific proc- 
ess. The Navy’s been criticized a lot 
lately for having such stringent re- 
quirements for testing planes. I think 
the navy 100 per cent right and doing 
a marvelous job. And, as a result, they 
are getting the finest planes on earth 

The average test pilot lives two 
years. Gehlbach expects to live 30 
more! “Dangerous? Danger’s only 
relative, don’t forget. My family has 
always worried about me. I had a 
grandmother who used to worry about 
me all the time . . . What did she do 
but fall down the steps at home and 
kill herself ... A bathtub is one of 
the most dangerous places in the world. 
But you still take baths, don’t you?” 

One thing, Gehlbach believes; would 
make test dives easier. Since-the chief 
job during a dive is watching -the “in- 
strument board, he would like a’ good- 
looking blond stenographer: “She 
could watch the instruments.” 
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MUSIC: Opera’s New Manager 
Promises the Punch Will Live On 


Herbert Witherspoon sang bass roles 
for New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
Co. from 1908 to 1916. Then he be- 
came a teacher, director of the Chicago 
Opera Co., and of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory. Apr. 19 he reached his apex: 
he succeeded Giulio Gatti-Casazza as 
Met manager. 

Witherspoon planned a_ renovated, 
more popular opera company. He 
chose new singers and scheduled lower 
prices. In his will he wrote: “And as 
a last request I hope my beloved 
Blanche (his widow) will carry on in 
the cause we both love.” May 10, in 
his office, he dropped dead. 


Puncw: Immediately the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation—which adminis- 
ters a $600,000 fund for advancement 
of American music—exercised its con- 
trol. Last week it put a tenor in the 
late basso’s chair. Edward Johnson, 
Canadian-born American singer in his 
middle fifties, announced he would car- 
ry out his predecessor’s plans to “put 
punch in the Opera.” 

Johnson, unlike Witherspoon, lacks 
managerial experience. But he banks 
on common sense and unbounded en- 
thusiasm: ‘We’re all going to be one 
happy family.” 

By “we” he meant the new Met 
staff, which includes nine new singers 
chosen from 279 applicants, and ex- 
cludes a number of famous old ones. 
Six newcomers are Americans: 

Josephine Antoine: coloratura _ so- 
prano; born in Denver, Colo.; studied 
at the Juilliard school under Marcella 
Sembrich; extensive oratorio work; 
this season in Philadelphia played 
Suzanna in “The Marriage of Figaro.” 


Charlotte Symons: soprano; from 
Chicago; 24; has toured with San Carlo 
Opera Co. and sung with Philadelphia 
Grand Opera; plays piano and violin. 

Thelma Votipka: soprano; of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; born in Cleveland, Ohio; 
studied at Oberlin; has sung with Man- 
hattan’s German Opera, at the New 
York Hippodrome, and with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. 

Julius Huehn: baritone; born in 
Pittsburgh; 25; a Juilliard graduate 
with wide experience in oratorio and 
in Wagnerian and other operatic roles. 

Chase Baromeo: basso; born in 
Augusta, Ga.; 42; received Master of 
Music degree from Michigan Univer- 
sity; studied in Italy and sang at La 
Scala, Milan; toured United States and 
South America; for the past two 
seasons with the Chicago Grand Opera. 

Dudley Marwick: basso; a Juilliard 
graduate, in 1928 got fellowship at 
Dresden Opera Co., but preferred to 
remain in America. 

Foreign newcomers: Eduard Habich, 
German baritone, widely known for his 
Wagnerian roles at Bayreuth, Covent 
Garden, and Berlin; Hubert Raidich, 
Belgian, basso-cantate of the Brussels 
opera; and Carlo Morelli, Chile-born 





KEYSTONE 


Edward Johnson (Left), the Metropolitan’s New Manager, Tells His 
Assistant, Edward Ziegler: ‘We’re All Going to Be One Happy Family’ 


Italian baritone, who has sung in New 
York’s Hippodrome and with the Chi- 
cago Opera. 


Missinc: The Met’s happy family 
faces next season minus some 40 old 
members, for two reasons: economy, 
and some of the better known stars’ 
radio and motion picture contracts. 

Lawrence Tibbett, American bari- 
tone, refused to sign a new contract 
after Witherspoon requested him to 
forswear radio during the Metro- 
politan season. Tibbett considered the 
request unfair. In the past season he 
gave up two radio appearances paying 
almost as much as his Met salary, be- 
cause they would have interfered with 
his opera engagements. 

Nino Martini is negotiating to re- 
join the Met. The tenor’s reputation 
perhaps rests more on the radio than 
the stage. Recently Fox signed him 
to appear in his first full-length motion 
picture. 

Tito Schipa remained in his native 
Italy. The tenor’s colleagues thought 
a new contract improbable: he would 


.not sing for anything under the sky- 


high salary he commanded in the boom 
years. 

Grete Stueckgold, soprano, made no 
appearances last year though still a 
member of the opera company. Ap- 
parently she went over to the radio and 
concert field for good. 

Rosa Ponselle’s status remained un- 
ceitain until last week. The soprano 
interrupted a press interview in John- 
sou’s office with a telephone call wish- 
ing the new manager good luck. He 
laughed: “Well, I’ve got you hooked 
for the next season.” 

The new list, among others, excludes 
Lily Pons, who refused to talk; Queena 


Mario, Eide Norena, Paolo Ananian, 


and Leon Rothier. 


Wattz Dream: Americans think of 
Debussy’s ‘“Pelleas et Melisande” in 
terms of Edward Johnson. He is the 
only Pelleas the Met has ever had. 

In 1907, he came to New York from 
his home, Guelph, Ont. He began asa 
singer in the Presbyterian Brick 
Church. A year later, he stepped to 
recognition overnight in Oscar Strauss’s 
“Waltz Dream.” His salary leaped to 
$600 a week. 

But he made up his mind to sing 
grand opera and went to Italy. There 
he studied under Caruso’s teacher, 
Lombardi. After this period he sang 
throughout Europe and America, 4l- 
ways in leading roles. 

In 1922—the year he joined the 
Metropolitan—Johnson became a natu- 
ralized American citizen. Recently he 
gave Guelph $25,000 for musical edu- 
cation, one of his hobbies. 

The new manager believes in Ameri- 
can opera. In 1927 he sang the lead- 
ing role in Deems Taylor’s “The King’s 
Henchman.” After the opening per- 
formance the Manhattan composer- 
critic wrote: 

“Dear God, thank you for thinking 
up Eddie Johnson when you were mak- 
ing tenors.” 


BACH: Bethlehem Choir Commemorates 
German Composer’s 250th Birthday 


In 1750 a blind Leipzig composer 
dropped dead of apoplexy. For almost 
a century his innumerable works lay 
in musty darkness. In the year Na 
poleon died at St. Helena, a 12-year 
old prodigy saw one of Bach’s compo 
sitions in Berlin’s Royal Library. 1 
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Tito Schipa and His Monk: Unless the Metropolitan Pays the Ten- 
or His Boom-Year Salary, He Won’t Join Johnson’s Happy Family 


made his brain whirl. Felix Men- 
delssohn got no rest until he made the 
world conscious of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 


A few years before Bach’s death, 
a group of immigrants from Middle-Eu- 
rope highlands gathered to sing in a 
log cabin on the banks of Pennsylvania’s 
Lehigh River. Unlike the Quakers and 
Presbyterians, these Moravians—among 
the forbears of today’s so-called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch—hbelieved in plenty of 
music with their religion. 


Last week Bethlehem, Pa.’s, Bach 
Choir, one of America’s half-dozen old- 
est music groups, marked the Leipzig 
composer’s 250th birth anniversary. 
From 22 States and from Canada and 
France 1,200 admirers came to sit on 
the grass in front of Bethlehem’s Mora- 
vian Church. 


They joined, according to tradition, 
in the chorales. They followed 258 well- 
drilled men and women through the B- 
Minor Mass and The Passion Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. 


Gop: George Washington and Benja- 
min Franklin, resting from their fight 
for freedom, admired the Moravian mis- 
Sionaries’ work and spirit. The hardy 
exiles continued their songfests through; 
out the years in which they built up 
the town of Bethlehem. 


Until 1892 they lacked a real leader. 
Then J. Frederick Wolle, an organist, 
returned from a European trip with all 
the Bach music he could find. In Beth- 
lehem he tried to get his colleagues to 
Sing the B-Minor Mass. But the choir 





refused to attempt the difficult counter- 
point. 

Wolle resigned in disgust. Six years 
later Bethlehem music-lovers repented: 
they begged Wolle to return. In 1900, 
after two years’ coaching, he pro- 
duced Bethlehem’s first Bach festival. 

The conductor, a Leopold Stokowski 
in temperament, berated his musicians 
and fought with his backers to achieve 
his one ambition—proper tribute to 
Bach, his god. Never did Wolle per- 
mit his own name to appear on the 
festival program. Nor that of any one 
else: the master’s name must stand 
alone. 

In 1932 Wolle died. From a list of 
50 candidates the Bethlehem Choir se- 
lected as his successor Bruce Carey, 
Vocal Music Director at Pennsylvania’s 
Girard College. But no one believed 
another conductor could do Bach jus- 
tice. 

For three years Carey polished his 
singers—factory hands, steel company 
officers, carpenters, and professors. 
They rose to Carey’s leadership. Last 
week critics called the results worthy 
of the Bach Choir’s name. 


FATHER: What Chaucer did for Eng- 
lish, Bach did for music: he gave it a 
grammatical basis. Contemporaries 
scorned the German as a radical. The 
contrapuntal labyrinths and the forms 
he perfected, such as the fugue, irked 
them. As in Chaucer’s case, some pas- 
sages remain puzzling to this day. Even 
the most daring of modern composers 
have yet to discover some of Bach’s 
harmonic secrets. 


TRANSITION 








Born: To Roger Wolfe Kahn, or- 
chestra leader, son of the late Otto 
Kahn, and the former Edith May Nel- 
son of Augusta, Me., a daughter, in 
New York. 


® To Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Coe of 
Priests Bridge, Md., a daughter, their 
twentieth child in 21 years. Mrs. Coe, 
38, also has one grandchild. 

BirTHDAY: Joe Louis, Negro prize- 
fighter scheduled to meet Primo Car- 
nera next month, 21, May 13. Some 
7,500 inhabitants of Detroit’s Harlem 
gave a ball in his honor. 

ENGAGED: Margaret Christine Roose- 
velt of New York, a distant cousin of 
the President, and Lt. Alessandro Pal- 
lavicini of Rome. Unofficial reports of 
the engagement leaked out in April. 
They will be married May 29. 

MARRIED: Barbara Hutton Mdivani, 
5-and-10 heiress, and Count Court 
Haugwitz-Reventlow, in Reno, a day 
after her divorce from Prince Alexis 
Mdivani. 


® Ruth White Wertheim, composer, and 
Alexander Smallens, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conductor, in Reno, a day after 
her divorce from Maurice Wertheim, 
owner of the magazine, The Nation. 


® Lois Clarke de Ruyter Spreckels and 
Frank C. Clinton, San Francisco broker, 
in Reno, a day after her divorce from 
Adolph Bernard Spreckels, San Fran- 
cisco sugar heir. 


® Sosthenes Behn 2d, son of the late 
Hernand Behn, onetime international 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. president, 
and Camilla Marvin of New York. 


® Edward Hutchinson Robbins, son of 
the late Warren Delano Robbins, Min- 
ister to Canada, and Louise Auchin- 
closs, granddaughter of Col. Edward 
M. House. 

Divorcep: Max Hoffman Jr., by 
Helen Kane, “boop-a-doop” singer, in 
Chicago. She charged desertion and 
waived alimony. 


® John Knight, cartridge salesman, by 
Barbara Vandenberg Knight, daughter 
of Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan, in Grand Rapids. 


® George Rader by Bernice Rader in 
Spokane, Wash. Before their marriage 
two years ago, she charged, her hus- 
band misrepresented his financial status 
and claimed to be 26. Instead he was 
40. She was 12. 

Divorce Soucut: By Hiram Demp- 
sey, 77, father of Jack Dempsey, ex- 
heavy-weight boxing champion, from 
Hannah Lyle Dempsey, his third wife, 
in Salt Lake City. In 1924 Lottie Dex- 
ter Blasingame, his second wife, re- 
marked: “I know where Jack inherited 
his wallop.” She divorced the boxer’s 
father for delivering “lovetaps” that 
were knockouts. Now Dempsey accuses 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Joe Louis: Friends Wish a Happy 
Birthday to Detroit Harlem’s Hero 


his third wife of inflicting “bodily in- 
jury.” 


OFFERED: By Harriet Mary Heck- 
man, 37, of Gloucester, N. J., her body 
to “any doctors, surgical or plastic,” 
willing to make her beautiful. She 
wants to lose 87 pounds in weight and 
five inches in height, have her nose, 
hair and complexion changed: “I am 
not doing this for any gain other than 
to do something about a body and face 
which have made me so miserable 
that I will take death rather than go 
on.” 


APPOINTED: By President Roosevelt, 
Norman Armour of New Jersey, to suc- 
ceed the late Warren Delano Robbins as 
United States Minister to Canada. Since 
1932 Armour, a career diplomat, has 
served as Minister to Haiti. 


. . . 


HonorepD: Dr. John F. (Jafsie) Con- 
don, Lindbergh ransom intermediary, 
by the Bronx Chamber of Commerce, 
for his devotion to New York’s north- 
ernmost borough. He replied with ‘The 
Bronx Beautiful,” an original poem. 
An excerpt: 

Most beautiful borough, my birthplace, my love, 
There’s no man that I would allow 

To stain thy bright banner, floating on high, 
With respect and esteem he must bow. 

Bronx means for the stranger a haven of rest; 
Who come here will never leave; 

They build up their homes, are a credit to us, 

No matter what they may believe. . . 


God bless you, high-minded women and men 
Who work for Bronx Borough, our home. 
Your names are engraved with a pencil of love 
In our hearts wherever we roam. 


Founp: Nellie, mutt-mascot of news- 
papermen covering the Hauptmann trial. 
During the Flemington trial she hung 
around the hotel taproom named Nel- 
lie’s in tribute to her. Afterward Trav- 
is Fulton of The New York American 
brought her back with him. May 12, 
she disappeared. Three days later she 
turned up in a midtown West Side bar. 

a . + 

Movine: Clarence H. Mackay, Postal 

Telegraph Co’s board chairman, and 
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Anna Case, his opera singer wife, back 
to Harbor Hill at Roslyn, Long Island. 
To save money three years ago they 
quit the mansion for a farmhouse on the 
estate. They will reopen only a few of 
Harbor Hill’s 50 rooms. 

Diep: Col. Thomas Edward Lawrence 
(Lawrence of Arabia), 46, of pneu- 
monia, after he suffered a skull fracture 
and brain hemorrhage in a motorcycle 
accident, in Bovington Camp military 
hospital, Dorset, England. Vainly swerv- 
ing his machine to avoid collision, the 
hero of the World War’s Arab revolt 
crashed into a boy on a bicycle. The boy 
was not seriously injured. Lawrence 
never regained consciousness. 

All England seemed to regard his 
death as a national catastrophe. The 
King, whose decoration he had refused, 
sent a message of condolence. 

Lawrence was a brilliant archeologist, 
a daring soldier, and a talented author. 
Even if he had lived he would have been 
unable to carry on his career. A post- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Harriet Mary Heckman: Her Cry— 
‘Give Me Beauty or Give Me Death’ 


mortem showed his injuries would have 
left his sight and speech impaired. 

By his brother’s decree, the man who 
thirteen years ago fled from honors by 
hiding in the army as Aircraftsman 
Shaw, had a simple funeral—no flowers, 
no signs of mourning. Only the Union 
Jack covered the casket for the services 
near Moreton—the village to which 
Lawrence retired Mar. 1 to spend the 
rest of his life in seclusion and quiet. 


® Stanislaus Hausner, 35, Polish avi- 
ator, in a plane crash during a Detroit 
memorial service for Marshal Pilsudski. 
When he tried to pull his red and white 
plane out of a power dive, it lost a wing, 
crashed into a house near the scene of 
the service, then burst into flames. 

HKausner, born in Galicia, now part of 
Poland, came to the United States at 
12. He studied for the monkhood and 
spent two years as a Brother of the 
Sacred Heart. In 1920 he resigned to 
become a motion-picture operator. Nine 
years later he took up aviation. 

In May, 1932, he left New York for a 
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non-stop flight to Poland. Fog forceg 
him back. Less than two weeks later he 
took off again, and disappeared. In the 
Bay of Biscay a freighter found him 
clinging to his plane’s wings. “Thanks 
very much, captain. I’ve been Waitiag 
for you eight days,” he mumbled, then 
collapsed. He had planned a third trang. 
atlantic try for this Summer. 


* Other Deaths: Major John S. Cohen, 
president and editor of The Atlanta 
Journal, vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and former 
United States Senator from Georgia 
. . . Dr. Edwin Brant Frost, blind di. 
rector emeritus of Yerkes Astronomi- 
cal Observatory ... Pleasant A. Stovall, 
editor of The Savannah Evening Press 
and former United States Minister to 
Switzerland . . Hans Ullstein, for. 
mer head of Ulistein, Berlin’s largest 
publishing house before its suppression 
by Nazis ... Findlay Muirhead, editor 
of the British Blue Guide Books 
: . Charles S. Erlanger, co-founder 
of B. V. D., Inc., union suit manufac. 
turers Paul A. Dukas, French 
composer of “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice” and other modern music. 


Sick List: Billy Sunday, evangelist 
(heart attack): barring complications, 
will recover, in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Stuart Walker, motion picture direc- 
tor (ankle broken when he fell off 
ramp in Universal lot): recovering. 


Feodor Chaliapin, Russian basso 
(grip): left Paris hospital ‘completely 
cured.” 

Ed Howe, Atchison, Kan., writer 
known as “The Sage of Potato Hill” 
(operation for cataract): recovering in 
Baltimore. 


Louis McHenry Howe, secretary to 
President Roosevelt (asthma, heart 
disease, and complications): ready to 
leave White House oxygen tent. 

George Herman (Babe) Ruth, base- 
ball player (cold, running eyes, and 
mental depression because he fum- 
bles): wondered about future. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Jafsie Condon Drops Pugilistic Efforts 
for the More Subtle Weapon of Poetry 
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LAMSON: Second Trial Leaves 
Him Still Writing Book in Jail 


Two years ago Memorial Day David 
A. Lamson ran shrieking from his Palo 
Alto home. The young Stanford Uni- 
versity Press sales manager had found 
his wife, Allene, dead in her bathtub. 
A heavy blow had shattered her skull. 
Blood spots marred the walls. 

Had she accidentally fallen against 
the washstand and killed herself? Or 
had her husband beaten her to death 
with a 10-inch iron pipe police found 
in a bonfire he had tended? 

Police pounced on the murder theory. 
Aug. 21, 1933, Lamson went on trial. 
After four weeks a jury convicted him. 
Judge R. R. Syer sentenced him to be 
hanged. 

Last October the California Supreme 
Court decided Lamson was guilty. But 
Judge Syer had erred, the court felt, in 
refusing the defense permission to con- 
duct court-room experiments designed 
to show Mrs. Lamson had died acci- 
dentally. The high court ordered a 
new trial. 

Feb. 18, 1935, David Lamson ap- 
peared before Judge Syer in San Jose. 
It took two weeks to select seven men 
and five women jurors. 

The prosecution closed its case with 
startling new evidence. Lamson claimed 
the blood spattering the bathroom 
spurted from cut arteries in his wife’s 
head. Swathed in bandages, Dr. Clem- 
ent H. Arnold appeared to say he had 
had his head arteries severed for an 
experiment. Lamson must have smeared 
the bathroom. Arterial blood could 
not spurt so far. 


Then the defense produced its acci- 
dental death scene. In a replica of the 
Lamson bathroom, Mrs. Christine Phelps 
twice demonstrated how Mrs. Lamson 
might have fallen. The second time, she 
fell into the position in which police 
found Mrs. Lamson’s body. But the first 





WIDE WORLD 
Lawrence Graham, Butler 


William ° 
Moaned: ‘How Can You F. ight Millions?’ 





time, she fell, as the prosecution con- 
tended Mrs. Lamson would have, com- 
pletely out of the tub. 

After long summations, the case went 
to the jurors, one of whom had broken 
two ribs in a bathtub fall during the 
trial. Three times they reported them- 
selves hopelessly deadlocked. Three 
times Judge Syer sent them back for 
further deliberation. Last week, he dis- 
missed them, still deadlocked after 95 
hours of argument. 

In Santa Clara County jail, David 
Lamson continued writing his book of 
prison experiences, ‘‘We Who are About 
to Die.” 

« 


SLANDER: Butler Wears Working 
Clothes to Court; Loses Suit 


William Lawrence Graham marched 
into New York Supreme Court. He wore 
a cutaway and stiff-bosomed shirt. 

“Why are you wearing those duds?” 
asked a reporter. 





ACME 
Margot Flick: Her Butler’s Actions 
Annoyed but Did Not Shock or Alarm 


Graham pursed his mouth: “These 
are my working clothes.” 

Until 1931 Graham was a butler. He 
has not been one since. Last week at 
the hearing of his $100,000 damage slan- 
der suit against Margot Flick and her 
mother, Mrs. Jay Flick, he gave his 
reason. He charged the Manhattan so- 
ciety women told friends he had invaded 
the room of pajama-clad Miss Flick. As 
a result, he said, he lost his job and his 
wife. 

At next day’s session Graham got a 
surprise. Philip de Ronde, Phoenix Se- 
curities Co. board chairman, came to 
testify against his former butler. Twelve 
years ago he reproached Graham for 
serving a “miserable meal.’ Graham, 
apparently tipsy, chased him with a 
carving knife. How did de Ronde re- 
member? “It seems to me it would im- 
press anyone to be chased around one’s 
own dining room by a man with a 
knife.” 


Then Miss Flick herself took the 





























KEYSTONE 
David Lamson: Friends Bring Food to 
the Cell Where He Awaits a New Trial 


stand. Court room attendants noticed 
she had a black eye. To Graham’s law- 
yer she explained she had fallen against 
her bureau. The attorney brought up 
the boudoir incident. 

“Were you shocked or alarmed?” 

“Not shocked—annoyed.” 

A second witness surprised Graham. 
Andrew McHarg, his Scottish uncle, 
swore Mrs. Graham did not leave her 
husband. He saw them together in 1933 
living ‘as happily as birds.” Later, he 
testified Graham himself walked out. 

Late that day Justice Philip J. Mc- 
Cook threw Graham’s suit out of court. 

“How,” moaned the butler, “can you 
fight millions?” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: 
Point Kills Herndon’s Appeal 


Technical 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a 6-3 decision Monday, 
turned down Angelo Herndon’s appeal 
attacking an ancient Georgia law. 
That State imprisoned the young Ne- 
gro Communist for violating a statute 
making it a crime to incite insurrec- 
tion among slaves. The high court did 
not consider the law’s constitutionality. 
It rendered decision on a _ technical 
point—Herndon had failed to raise the 
question of constitutionality in the 
Georgia courts; therefore the Supreme 
Court lacked jurisdiction. Justices 
Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo dissented. 

CONVICTED: By a Federal jury in St. 
Paul, Minn., five persons for con- 
spiracy in Edward G. Bremer’s $200,- 
000 kidnaping. Two—Arthur (Doc) 
Barker and Oliver Berg—went to prison 
for life, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
persons so sentenced under the Lind- 
bergh laws. Judge M. M. Joyce de- 
ferred sentencing John J. (Boss) Mc- 
Laughlin, former Chicago legislator, 
and two others, until May 27. The 
convictions brought to 80 the total 
secured in the Federal government’s 
two-year anti-kidnaping drive. 
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B AN KIN G: Aldrich Finds the Issue Clear-Cut: 


Political Machine or Supreme Court of Finance 


Carter Glass last week had one of 
his little triumphs. Under his wing, 
foes of the “must” omnibus banking 
measure sniped freely at the Adminis- 
tration. 

“This bill,” the Virginian told wit- 
nesses appearing before his Senate 
banking and currency subcommittee, 
“is frequently spoken of as the Admin- 
istration’s bill. It is Governor (of the 
Federal Reserve Board) Eccles’s bill. 
A little more than ten days ago the 
President hadn’t read a word of it.” 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of New 
York’s Chase National Bank, largest 
commercial institution in the country, 
showed equal emphasis: 

“This is not liberalizing the Federal 
Reserve. It is making it into an in- 
strument of despotic authority.” 

The banker, middle-aged and athletic, 
made an impressive entrance into the 
elaborate committee room in the Senate 
office building. All eyes focused on John 
D. Rockefeller Jr.’s brother-in-law. He 
shook hands with Senator Glass and 
other members of the committee. Then 
he obtained permission to read a 46- 
page document before answering ques- 
tions. Every time photographers set off 
a flash bulb, he jumped. 


ConTRot: Title II constitutes the 
storm center of the omnibus bill’s three 
divisions. Power to control the flow 
of the country’s credit and currency at 
present rests partly in the hands of 
governors and directors of the twelve 
regional Federal Reserve banks. Title 
II sweeps this power into the hands of 
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Winthrop Aldrich Vehemently Objected 
to the Omnibus Federal Reserve Bill 
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an Administration-dominated Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The issue, complicated in detail, 
stands clear-cut as a whole. Should 
power over the controlling mechanisms 
be placed with a Federal Reserve Board 
subject to political domination? Or 
should this power go to an independent 
committee—a Supreme Court of bank- 
ing? 

Aldrich read in quiet, low tones. He 
pointed out that the eight members of 
the Federal Reserve Board “are already 
100 per cent appointed by the Presi- 
dent . . . I find nowhere among the 
central banking organizations abroad 
so complete a political control as the 
present bill provides for.” 

Then he interpreted Title II. He 
found it grants the Board power to: 

1. Force on the Federal Reserve System an indefi- 
nite amount in government obligations of any and all 
maturities, whether purchased directly from the Treas- 
ss > ™ of discount and interest charged by the 
Reserve banks. 

3. Establish at will what deposits the member banks 
shall keep with the Reserve banks. 

4. Lower the standards fixed in the law describing the 
quality of paper the Reserve banks may buy or len 
MPS ‘Dilute the currency. 

6. Force the Reserve banks to engage in whatever 
open-market operations it may decree. 

Aldrich pointed to a feature that 
“must cause any thoughtful person 
grave concern.” Under No. 6 of his 
summary, the Board could compel Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase gov- 
ernment obligations directly from the 
Treasury. 

The banker also objected to a clause 
that introduces the “planning idea’’ in- 
to Federal Reserve policy. He reviewed 
earlier plans—purchases of govern- 
ment obligations by the Reserve banks; 
devaluation of the dollar coupled with 
purchases of gold at prices above the 
old gold parity; and the silver-buying 
policy. 

“The three efforts to accomplish a 
higher price-level by manipulating cred- 
it and the currency have failed. But 
they have left behind them a vast 
amount of explosive material which 
some future effort may set off.” 

Aldrich heads the banking committee 
of the Department of Commerce’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Board. When the United 
States Chamber of Commerce voted 
against the Administration’s NRA and 
social security programs several weeks 
ago, Board members hurried to the 
White House. Aldrich, among others, 
assured the President they favored the 
measures turned down by the Chamber. 

Last week Aldrich told Glass’s com- 
mittee he had sent a report on the 
banking bill to the White House, unani- 
mously approved by the Advisory Board. 
He refused to reveal the contents, await- 
ing the President’s release. But he in- 
vited the inference that his testimony 
reflected the report’s tenor. 


ExperT: Later Secretary of the 
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Senator Glass Once More Pricks the 
Administration on Its Banking Views 


Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. took 
the stand. He confessed he had read 
only a summary of the bill. He parried 
questions about inflation and sound 
money because the Patman greenback 
bonus bill still lay on the President's 
desk. 

Morgenthau favored the “principle” 
of Title II, but preferred to have the 
open market operations “concentrated 
in an outside independent agency.” 

“Like the Supreme Court?” Senator 
Glass asked. 

“Right.” 

To another question he replied: “I 
belong to the school which believes the 
government should own the stock of 
the Reserve banks.’”’ Member banks 
now own the stock. The bill does not 
change this title. 

Reporters carried Morgenthau’s state- 
ment to Mr. Roosevelt. He said he be- 
lieved government ownership would 
solve a great many problems. 

Before leaving the stand, Morgen- 
thau mumbled something about “ex- 
perts.” 

“Did you ever come in contact with 
‘inexpert’ experts?” Glass shot at him. 

“Here’s one,” smiled the Secretary. 
He put his index finger on his tie. 

Early this week, Harper Sibley, new 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
president, rallied members of his organ- 
ization against the banking bill. ‘‘The 
real credit needs of commerce, agri- 
culture, and industry,” the former 
schoolmate of President Roosevelt said, 
“could be subordinated to the spending 
plans of the government .. .” 

The Federal Reserve Board “would 
have the power to precipitate disastrous 
inflation or deflation, with no substantial 
safeguards against their mistakes or 
abuse of authority.” 
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WOMEN: W.1.A., Inc., Will Take 
Wall Street Into the Kitchen 


“One woman can be forceful, one 


hundred women can be helpful . . . but 
one million women, united, are invinci- 
ple!” 


With this motto a New York and 
New Jersey group last week formed 
Women Investors in America, Inc. 
Their object—to educate women on fi- 
nancial subjects, champion laws to pro- 
tect investments, and “oppose legisla- 
tion which is economically unsound.” 

The association, non-partisan and 
non-profitmaking, hopes to enlist house- 
wives and business women throughout 
the country. 

Catherine Curtis, director, explained 
the need for women to learn to man- 
age investments. They own 65 per 
cent of the country’s savings bank ac- 
counts, 40 per cent of its real estate, 
and almost half of all railroad and pub- 
lic utility stocks. 

“Not one woman in fifty knows what 
a debenture bond is, and that’s the kind 
they buy.” 

The forceful, brown-haired business 
Joan of Arc likes to be called “the 
woman who humanized and dramatized 
finance.” She earned the title by years 
of lecturing before women’s clubs and 
on the radio. 

Miss Curtis got her first business ex- 
perience raising steers and alfalfa on 
her Arizona ranch. Later she went to 
Hollywood and became the country’s 
first woman movie producer. At 18, 
she had begun indulging a passion for 
stock-market trading. She says that 
despite the 1929 crash she has come 
out ahead of the game. 


® Edna V. O’Brien, 49, former invest- 
ment adviser to Anne Morgan, Amelia 
Earhart, and other prominent women, 
last week moved from her comfortable 
Tarrytown home into New York City’s 
Women’s House of Detention. In the 
boom days Miss O’Brien reputedly 
made several million speculating in 
stocks. In 1929 she guessed wrong. 
Judge Morris Koenig gave her fifteen 
months to three years in jail for steal- 
ing a client’s $6,125 stock certificate. 


. 
MONEY: Treasury Head’s Shot 
Heard and Heeded By World 


Nearly two years ago Franklin D. 
Roosevelt wrecked the World Economic 
Conference. America’s new President 
knocked the props from under the 
financial bigwigs meeting in London 
with a tart message: He would “regard 
it as a catastrophe amounting to a 
world tragedy” if any proposal af- 
fecting one or more countries’ mone- 
tary exchange diverted the conferees 
from “basic economic” considerations. 

“The sound internal economic system 
of a nation is a greater factor in its 
well-being than the price of its cur- 
rency in changing terms of currencies 
of other nations,” 

Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. concluded a 
radio broadcast on a different note: 


“The world should know that when 
it is ready to seek foreign exchange 
stabilization, Washington will not be 
an obstacle.” 


His words proved a financial “shot 


heard around the world.” European 
capitals hailed an economic olive 
branch. Even London, always skep- 


tical, showed interest. Some comments: 


FRANCE: L’Information (financial )— 
“Such a discourse has international im- 
portance. It is not limited to rallying 
American public opinion to wisdom 
and Congress to moderation, but 
launches an appeal to Europe for 
monetary disarmament . .. President 
Roosevelt, as co-author of the address, 
makes public his adhesion to the ortho- 
dox doctrines he repudiated two years 
ago.” 

Paris Midi: “The next move is up to 
Europe and chiefly to England to re- 
store international currencies to a 
stable basis.” 


Great Britain: Financial News— 
“In a negative sort of way it has made 
clearer the prospects of early currency 
stabilization.” 


London Morning Post—“If and when 
a stabilization conference takes place, 
co-operation in the widest and deepest 
sense of the word will be essential, and 
co-operation is something that doesn’t 
seem to come easily to America when 
there is so much dictatorship in Wash- 
ington’s monetary and currency policy.” 


Bicwics: Neville Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer: “All I 
can say is that stabilization is one of 
our ultimate objectives, and we are now 
watching and shall continue to watch 
the situation .. .” 

Leon Fraser, retiring president, Bank 


for International Settlements: “If Brit- 
ain would do what the United States 
did a year ago and stabilize de facto for 
a period in agreement with the United 
States, most of the currency chaos would 
be over in six weeks.” 


Thaon de Revel, Italian Minister of 
Finance: “Recent declarations of Mr. 
Morgenthau .. . cannot but be received 
with greatest sympathy in Italy, where 
the principle of stabilization of our 
monies, has been maintained for ten 
years at expense of the greatest sacri- 
fices.”’ 

Cordell Hull, United States Secretary 
of State: “The speech delivered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury . . . pointed 
in the direction toward which the world 
can look for a further general improve- 
ment of its affairs. The fluctuations of 
the exchanges have created a state of 
confusion in world markets .. .” 


OIL: 


Competition Becomes a Fight 


Standard Clan’s Friendly 


For years many St. Louis motorists 
have filled their tanks and changed 
their oil at service stations painted a 
brilliant red, white, and blue. The let- 
ters “SO” on gas pumps assured driv- 
ers of getting petroleum products re- 
fined by the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana. 


Last month regular customers got a 
shock. Three new red, white, and blue 
gas stations opened without the famil- 
iar “SO” trademark. Pumps bore the 
letters “Esso” and a sign, “Not con- 
nected with Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana).” The world’s biggest petro- 
leum refiner, Standard Oil Co. of New 
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Cordell Hull: ‘The Secretary of the Treasury Pointed in the Direction 
Toward Which the World Can Look for a Further General Improvement’ 






























The West at its Best 


It is along 
such forest 

trails as this 
that the visitor 
to Broken Arrow 
Ranch absorbs the 
true atmosphere of the 
West. 


Under 
the expert 
guidance of 
seasoned frontiers- 
men, the tyro learns the 
secret of the “diamond 
hitch” and those tricks 
of lariat and pack- 
rope that are part 
of the lore of the 
plains. 


where mountain, 
plain and forest 
meet, and hit the trail 
with us for an unfor- 
gettable pack-trip, amid 
scenes of rugged splendor. 
Two weeks in the saddle, with 
restful nights of deep, unbrok- 
en slumber, plenty a good food 
cooked as only a plainsman knows 
how—and you return to your desk a 
new man; renewed in vigor, viewpoint 
and vitality. 

On the main line of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, Broken Arrow Ranch jis 
one of the most accessible spots in Ameri- 
ca’s scenic wonderland. Accommodations 
available in main ranch house, individual 
cabin or tent; equipment the best. Ref- 
erences farnished and required. Special 
rates for parties of three or more making 
a minimum visit of three weeks. 


Ge a Be Ge DETACH—MAIL Ha Ee a 
H. M. RALSTON 
P. O. Box N-126C, Glacier Park, Montana 


Please send me your Illustrated Brochure describ- 
ing Broken Arrow Ranch. 





Name 





Address 





City and State 
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Jersey, had invaded its Indiana broth- 
er’s territory. 

Oil men took it lightly. Years ago 
the Standard Oil family kicked over 
the mythical fence that once separated 
the marketing areas of its members. 
New Jersey Standard now wants its 
“Esso” signs throughout New York and 
New England, domain of Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co. Pan-American Petroleum 
& Transport Co., an Indiana subsidiary, 
sells oil products along the Atlantic 
seaboard in traditional New Jersey 
Standard territory. 

Most of this trespassing has occur- 
red in a spirit of friendly competition. 
But last week, New Jersey Standard’s 
invasion of St. Louis developed into a 
bitter fight. Standard of Indiana filed 
suit in Federal District Court charging 
an attempt to “appropriate .. . fraudu- 
lently and unfairly the good-will... 
and public confidence which the plain- 
tiff has built up” during the past 40 
years. 

Indiana Standard objected particu- 
larly to the color scheme duplication and 
the similarity between “Esso” and its 
own “SO.” It asked the court to 
bar “Esso” from the fourteen mid- 
western States comprising Indiana 
Standard’s domain. 

Observers regarded the suit as a 
family quarrel. Although the Supreme 
Court broke up the old Standard Oil 
trust in 1911, the Indiana and New Jer- 
sey companies still have several things 
in common. In 1932 Indiana Standard 
acquired some 1,700,000 shares of its 
big brother’s stock, roughly 614 per 
cent of the total. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. is an im- 
portant stockholder in both companies. 
Recent reports indicated he and his in- 
terests own about 13 per cent of New 
Jersey Standard’s shares. In 1932, 
latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, they held almost 14 per cent of 
Indiana Standard Stock. 


VAN BRUNT: Former Boss Pays 
A $282,000 Debt of Loyalty 


In 1918 Willard A. Van Brunt, 71, de- 
cided he was old enough to retire. So 
he sold his farm-implement factory in 
Horicon, Wis., to Deere & Co. and 
moved to California. 

The elderly bachelor might have got 
a better price from International Har- 
vester Co. But the cash difference 
meant less to him than his employes’ 
welfare. Deere & Co. promised to con- 
tinue loyal workers on the payroll. 

Last week Van Brunt, now 88, re- 
membered “the boys.” In appreciation 
of “my association of over 60 years 
with so large a number of honest, loyal, 
industrious, and happy men,” he sent 
89 of them three $1,000 government 
bonds each. He made the same present 
to five former employes’ widows. 
Influx of $282,000 into 2,000-in- 
hab:tant Horicon caused a boom. 
“Che rush to pay bills and to seek 
bank advice on making the money 
work began at once,” reported H. G. 
Diekelmann, cashier of the Horicon 





State Bank and president of the Wis- 
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consin Bankers Association. “Mort. 
gages are being paid off, persona] 
accounts are being settled, and more 
than $34,000 in indebtedness already 
is liquidated.” 

One lucky recipient “simply ran” to 
pay a $200 grocer’s bill he had oweg 
for years. 

“T’ll hold the bonds,” announced Mrs, 
Fred Probst, whose husband died last 
January after working 60 years for the 
Van Brunt company. “But out of the 
income I’m going to buy a monument 
for my husband.” 

Mrs. Fred Schielke, whose husband 
retired three years ago after 48 years’ 
service, purchased an electric refriger. 
ator. “Friends made many suggestions, 
such as new dresses and the like, but 
we’d been saving money for the ice. 
box for years and now we've got it, 
And I bought a new stair carpet, too.” 

In his Los Angeles mansion, sur. 
rounded by palm trees and bird baths, 
the tall, leather-faced Santa Claus 
chuckled. Van Brunt now wears a 
black skull-cap and a stiff white col- 
lar. He likes to talk about old times 
when he used to milk cows, hunt ducks, 
and shoot buffalo. 


KRESS: Custom-Decreed Meeting 
Wakes Sleepy Town for an Hour 


Life moves placidly for Eddyville’s 
200 residents. Not even the toot of a 
railroad whistle disturbs their leisurely 
rustic activities. Once a day, mail and 
newspapers come from Kingston, N. Y., 
4% miles off. Eddyville, far from the 
world’s bustle and clatter, reads list- 
lessly. 

But one day every year the sleepy 
hamlet awakes to a position of im- 
portance. On the second Tuesday of 
May, S. H. Kress & Co.’s stockholders 
hold their annual meeting there. They 
represent a $69,000,000 concern operat- 
ing a string of 5, 10, and 25-cent stores 
throughout the United States and 
Hawaii. 

Years ago Kress chose Eddyville for 
its corporate headquarters to avoid 
paying the heavy property tax then 
imposed by cities on such establish- 
ments. This no longer holds true. 
Kress’s executive offices today fill 
thirteen floors of a Manhattan building. 
Yet the custom of holding the stock- 
holders’ meeting in Eddyville persists. 

Last week a big sedan sped over the 
road from Kingston and drew up be- 
fore a low frame house with two vacant 
stores on the ground floor. Four neatly 
dressed Kress officers stepped down. 
They sniffed the woodland air, then 
entered one of the stores and sat at 
a wooden kitchen table. Upon its oil- 
cloth rested an ink bottle, a pen, and 
writing paper. 

Eddyville’s big hour began. One of 
the officers read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting. A second laid a pile 
of proxies on the table; these, he al- 
nounced, represented a majority of the 
stockholders. They re-elected the board 
of directors for another year. That 
concluded “the business of the day.” 

The four filed out, sniffed the woods 
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again, climbed back into their car 
and sped off the way they had come. 

Kress meetings rarely develop ex- 
citement. Most stockholders won't 
make the trip to the inaccessible town. 
Furthermore, three brothers own 82 
per cent of the common shares— 
Samuel H., Claude W., and Rush H. 
Kress, respectively chairman, presi- 
dent, and treasurer of the company. 
They did not, however, join their four 
officers at last week’s meeting. 

In 1896 ‘Sam Kress opened his first 
5-and-10-cent store in Memphis, Tenn. 
Seventeen years earlier Frank W. 
Woolworth had blazed the trail in Lan- 
caster, Pa. Last year the Kress brothers 
launched their 232d store. They also 
celebrated the best twelvemonth in 
their history: $76,000,000 sales placed 
the company fourth among variety 
chain stores. Only F. W. Woolworth 
Co., S. S. Kresge Co., and W. T. Grant 
Co. did better. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: Whitney’s 


Popularity Pleases Successor 


Monday Charles R. Gay delivered his 
maiden speech as president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. In St. Louis he 
told the Associated Stock Exchanges’ 
annual meeting: “Security markets... 
have no special interest which is dis- 
tinct from, or in conflict with, the 
general public interest.” They offer no 
“royal opportunity to sudden riches. 
There is no formula ... which will 
permit a trader to pick securities with 
a guaranteed one-way movement.” 

Last week’s election gave Gay the 
presidency 1,131 of a total 1,181 votes. 
It put former president Richard Whit- 
ney on the governing board by a still 
larger margin—more than any other 
candidate for governor received. Whit- 
ney had refused’ to split the exchange 
in a family quarrel by running again 
for president. 

“I am particularly gratified at the 
vote Mr. Whitney polled,” commented 
Gay. “I think it shows the affection 
of the members for him.” 

Pay: Companies continued to register 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Blue ribbon for the highest 
Salary reported last week went to 
Rufus L. Patterson. In 1934 he re- 
ceived $197,000 from two companies, 
American Machine & Foundry, and In- 
ternational Cigar Machinery. Corne- 
lius F. Kelly, runner-up, got $171,666 
from Anaconda Copper & Mining Co. 
and two subsidiaries. Mary Lewis Fin- 
ley, as vice president of New York’s 
Best & Co., gets $44,266. She leads all 
business women so far reported. Some 
others: 


Walter G. Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of New 
| OR ES a SRR Me $125,000 


P Manufacturing 2, Se Se ee ee 78,805 

ceorge Doubleday, Ingersoll-Rand Co...........-. 78,000 

Seton Porter, National Distillers Products 

B Dn Ine _ coccsnanieschiaiihapeaiibiembepesetiainanredennacscnanipgiiens 75,400 
- Earl Puckett, Allied Stores ae 73,147 


A. F. Hockenbeamer, Pacific Gas & Electric 
CO. ase 70,132 





Herbert A. Wagner. Consolidated Gas, Electric 

Light & Power Co. of Baltimore.................. 66,000 
Pram B. Gammett Ce, ile. cccccseccccceseserveeseoes 64,370 
George M. Verity, American Rolling Mill Co.* 63,000 
John M. De Voe, United States Tobacco Co. 62,820 
R. H. Morse. Fairbanks, Morse & Co............. 62,509 


60,000 


Presidents of companies unless otherwise noted. 
* Chairman, ** vice-president, 

PrRopHET: Last July Major L. L. B. 
Angas, a London stockbroker, forecast 
in “The Coming American Boom” that 
a stock rise would “begin before the 
end of the Summer of 1934.” Critics 
snickered when the rise failed to ma- 
terialize. 


Undismayed, the Major wrote an- 
other book, “The Boom Begins,” which 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. published Mon- 
day. “America,” he says, remains quite 
inflation-unconscious despite the fact 
that inflation is here.” Americans 
“cannot see the wood for the trees. 
They do not know what they are in— 
or in for . . . Inflation, in fact, is not 
only already here, but there is much 
more to come ... never before in the 
history of the world has so perfect an 
investment opportunity presented it- 
self.” 
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Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Price, complete as illustrated, $16.75 in 
mahogany or walnut finish; in genuine mahog- 
any or walnut, $24.50, 
Write for your Free Co 

Catalog No. W-545. Te will interest you. 
The C, J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., _Little Falls, N. ¥ 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 
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SOLD ON APPROVAL 


USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Furnished in. different 
designs, materials and 
finishes, giving almost 
any desired effect. Sold 
direct from factory only, 
which assures you a per- 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future, and saves you 
the middleman’s profit. 
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Trust dad to 
think of things 





Service—Economy -- 


Everything just right 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 


beds in each; the courteous stewards alert 


You'll be proud of it and pleased. 


Rates for TOURIST CLASS—Best on the ship! 


(Ask for folder by name) 


to serve you. 
. 


$155 


ROUND TRIP 















1. PASSENGER SERVICE—The low cost 

way between NEW YORK—HAVRE—ANT- 

WERP. 

2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our special Budget 
Jan takes care of ail living and 

running expenses. 

3. HEALTH RESORTS—a plan 

by which you can visit the spas of 

Central Europe at a big saving 

through the use of registered marks. 








to June 8th 


$175 
ROUND TRIP ¥ 
June 9-—-luly 10 


+120 


ROUND TRIP 


for your car 





Steady Ship 





NOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


+ © PHONE: Dighy 4-8686 — 
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Si MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pa sor SCENIC CHARM avd 
Zhe HOSPITALITY OF ITS HOTELS 


The Mount Washington 


The Bretton Arms 
Open June \5 th 


Outdoor Attractions: Golf—2 Courses, 
Tennis, Saddle Horses, Archery, Excel- 
lent Trout Fishing, Baseball, Children’s 
Playground. 

Indoor Attractions: Cave Grill and Bar, 
Swimming Pool, Large Ballroom, Danc- 
ing—2 Orchestras, Bridge Parties, Host- 
ess in charge, Talking Pictures. 


Rates are moderate and in keeping with the times. 
Owned and operated by 
The Bretton Woods Company 
John F. Sanderson, Manager 


New York Booking Office: Hotel St. Regis 
Fifth Ave. at 55th St. Tel. PLaza 3-4500 





The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 
which makes people glad 
they chose the 


HOTEL 


NEW WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 











23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


11 Rockefeller Center - New York 
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SCREEN: Hepburn and Boyer 
Try to Outdrink Each Other 


Since repeal the cinema has taken to 
liquor like a true dypsomaniac. When- 
ever screen writers grow doubtful 
about plot development, they set their 
characters brooding over Martinis or 
champagne cocktails. 

“Break of Hearts,’”’ RKO’s new star- 
ring vehicle for Katharine Hepburn, 
uses the liquor motif with a vengeance. 

The marriage of a young composer 
(Hepburn) and an orchestra conductor 
(Charles Boyer) at first promises hap- 
py domesticity. Boyer mends his er- 
rant emotional ways and settles down. 
Then he meets a former sweetheart, 
phones his wife that a rehearsal will 
keep him from dinner, and takes the 
beautiful ex-girl out. His wife dis- 
covers his deception and promptly 
leaves him. 

They take their sorrows to separate 
bars. Hepburn downs side-cars, Boyer 
highballs. One evening he ruins his 
career as a conductor by appearing at 
a concert when squiffed. Then he starts 
gutterward, limiting his diet strictly to 
alcohol. 

Hepburn divorces him, planning to 
marry his best friend (John Beal), who 
can down a whiskey-sour as well as 
the next one. But her old music teacher 
(Jean Hersholt) begs: her to try to 
shake her former husband out of drink- 
ing. Finally Hepburn agrees. She 
wakes Boyer out of his alcoholic stupor 
by playing her first composition; they 
decide to start life together again. 

Through such distracting circum- 
stances, Hepburn moves with a cer- 
tain, even tread. Boyer’s determina- 
tion as the orchestra leader brought 
him personal praise. New York critics’ 











CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 








OUR LITTLE GIRL (Fox): Shirley Temple, 
winsome as ever, in a picture that does not 
match her ability as an actress, Shirley’s 
father, a young scientist, neglects his wife, 
who in turn whiles away her time with a 
handsome young neighbor. Shirley fore- 
stalls the impending divorce. 


AGE OF INDISCRETION (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A combination of several unde- 
veloped themes adds confusion to a trite 
plot. Paul Lukas, hit by the depression, re- 
fuses to sacrifice his literary reputation 
by publishing sexy trash. His wife (Helen 
Vinson) leaves him when asked to econo- 
mize. Finally Lukas marries his under- 
standing secretary. 

IN CALIENTE (Warner Brothers): This sing- 
ing and dancing film bothers even less with 
plot than most musicals. Dolores Del Rio, 
far more beautiful than the picture de- 
serves, is hired to make a wealthy playboy 
(Pat O’Brien) jealous, so that he will for- 
get the girl his family disapproves of. Miss 
Del Rio does a complete job; she marries 
him herself. 

THE GIRL FROM 10TH AVENUE (Warner 
Brothers): Bette Davis wasted in a picture 
that combines every hackneyed situation 
the movies know. As a shop girl she mar- 
ries a socialite (Ian Hunter) on the re- 
bound, then becomes refined and learns 
not to say ‘‘ain’t.’”’ 

BABY FACE HARRINGTON (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A meek harmless creature 
(Charles Butterworth) is mistaken for a 
criminal. Newspaper publicity builds him 
a false reputation as an underworld giant. 
Inexpert handling makes scenes that could 
have been excellent and amusing only half 
funny. 
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unfavorable reviews scored hackneyeg 
situations, not the players. 

RKO had difficulty finding a leading 
man for “Break of Hearts.” First the 
studio considered John Barrymore, who 
owes RKO one more picture under his 
contract. But Barrymore had wander. 
lust and marital difficulties in Holly. 
wood. He had kited off on a worl 
tour. 


Then the studio chose Francis Leder. 
er, whom New York enthusiastically 
made a matinee idol during his first 
Broadway appearance in “Autumn 
Crocus” two years ago. RKO thought 
they had a find in the dark-eyeg 
Czechoslovakian. But he has proved 
as temperamental as any prima donna. 

After a few days.of shooting Lederer 
walked out of the picture. The film 
could not be a success, he told studio 


Katharine Hepburn and Charles Boyer 
Starred in RKO’s ‘Break of Hearts’ 


officials, if he had to play love scenes 
opposite Hepburn. Hollywood gossip 
writers put it down to personal differ- 
ences between the two stars. 

RKO made a final stab at a leading 
man; they borrowed Boyer from Para- 
mount. 

A few weeks after shooting began for 
the second time, the French star almost 
eliminated himself from the picture. In 
rehearsing the film’s most dramatic 
scene—a fall from the conductor's po- 
dium in a drunken stupor, he broke a rib. 

Boyer, a Paris stage star for years, 
came to Hollywood to make French ver- 
sions of American screen successes. In 
six months he learned English well 
enough to play leads in American films. 
Since then his following has become 
something of a cult; he has taken over 
the stronghold of feminine admirers 
who used to yearn after Chevalier. 
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PSYCHIATRY: ‘Wet Brains,’ 


Young Brains, Altered Brains 


Some 1,500 students of the mind’s 
devious ways met in Washington last 
week. The American Psychiatric As- 
sociation in annual convention dis- 
cussed the diseases and quirks that 
send one person out of 22 in the United 
States to mental hospitals. 


¢ Few human ailments cause more 
widespread discomfort than migraine— 
nervous headache. Dr. Eugene Foldes 
of New York decided that “wet brains” 
_excess moisture in the brain’s gray 
matter—caused migraine as well as 
epilepsy. 

He decided to treat it with a process 
known to give some relief to epileptics 
—_dehydration. To absorb excess mois- 
ture in the system patients eat plenty 
of meat and few carbohydrates. A 
sample diet: 

Breakfast: Glass orange juice; 30 
grams toast, 1 pat sweet butter; 1 cup 
coffee with most of its caffein ex- 
tracted, tablespoon cream, teaspoon 
sugar. A centigram, or 100 grams, 
equals 344 ounces. 

Lunch: 100 grams calves liver; raw 
or cooked vegetables with no more 
than 17 per cent carbohydrates; 30 
grams bread; 150 grams raw fruit. 

Dinner: 150 grams lean meat, poul- 
try, or fish; vegetables and bread as at 
lunch; 15 grams cheese; 100 grams raw 
fruit. 


Dr. Foldes reported. his treatment 
cured some patients and alleviated 
others’ suffering. 


*® Advanced psychologists urge parents 
to let their Willie chop off the cat’s 
tail, set Grandfather’s whiskers afire, or 
drown little Brother. Only thus, they 
feel, can Willie’s personality fully 
bloom. 

Philadelphia’s Dr. Frederick H. Al- 
len last week took issue. He called di- 
recting influence imperative in straight- 
ening out kinks in child minds. Direc- 
tion may take the form of spanking, 
reasoning, or cajoling, depending on cir- 
cumstances. 


* Two years ago Dr. Glen Spurling, 
Neuro-Surgery Professor at Louisville 
University’s School of Medicine, wheeled 
a 35-year-old Austro-Hungarian wom- 
an into his operating room. A brain 
tumor threatened to kill her. Dr. 
Spurling opened her skull; to save her 
life he had to remove with the tumor 
virtually all the “thinking” portion of 
her brain, the prefrontal lobes. 

Last week Dr. Spafford Ackerly, psy- 
chiatrist, reported on his colleague’s 
operation. For a year after the oper- 
ation the woman displayed unusually 
say spirits. Last year she sobered; 
Soon she attained an average adult’s 
intelligence. Now she concentrates and 
remembers better than before her op- 
eration. She works longer and shows 
less irritability. But her husband com- 


Plains She harbors illusions of supe- 
riority. 


Experimenters have proved with ani- 
mals that other portions of the brain 
may compensate for the loss of one sec- 
tion. Apparently the same holds true 
for humans. 


® Dr. Valentine Ujhely, Columbia Uni- 
versity neurologist, set out to find some 
mental palliative for anxiety, confusion, 
and stupors. Instead he stumbled on a 
cure for nightmares. He puts four lay- 
ers of gauze over the patient’s face; on 
this mask he drops jasmine perfume. 
Then he urges the sufferer to think of 
pleasant subjects and supplements his 
advice with symphonic music softly 
played on a phonograph. 


ICHTHYOLOGY: Self - Charging 
Fish Blows Out Electric Light 


Fish glide silently in the red-brick, 
drum-like building on Battery Park 
where New York 85 years ago ac- 
claimed Jenny Lind. Last week at 
Castle Garden, now Manhattan’s Aqua- 
rium, an obscure fish-student pro- 
duced a wonder more mysterious than 
the Swedish Nightingale’s voice. 

C. W. Coates, Aquarium ichthyolo- 
gist, poked a staff into a glass pool. 
Through the absinthe-colored water 








waved a slate-blue creature 5 feet 10 | 


inches long: the only electric eel in 
the United States. 


Patiently Coates maneuvered the fish | 
toward a tangle of copper wires con- | 


nected to a small neon bulb. The cap- 


tive wriggled, curled, slithered—finally | 


touched the wires. Coates jabbed it 
in the midriff. The angry eel shot out 
enough electricity to knock over a 
horse. The neon bulb lighted. 

That flash rewarded Coates for four 
years’ work. A former experiment 
failed. An eel then discharged enough 
current to blow out a similar lighting 
system. 

Last week Coates said his stunt had 
shown “that the electricity emitted has 
definite direction . . the eel has a 
definite polarity ... We can make an 
estimate of the voltage from any one 
charge ...a basis for further investi- 
gation.” 


BATTERIES: Electric eels come from 
the Amazon and its tributaries in 
northern South America. 
four other species of fish—mormyrid, 
star-gazer, torpedo, and African catfish 
—are the only electric fish. 

The eels grow as long as 8 feet and 
sometimes achieve an 8-inch diameter. 
Scientists believe the current they gen- 





They and | 


erate ranges between 80 and 600 volts | 


or more. They can temporarily paralyze | .ontative of News-WEEK. 


aman. They stun small fish for ten 
to fifteen minutes and swallow them 
whole. 

The eel’s power, mostly generated in 
muscle tissue, comes from six bat- 
teries. The most potent set runs the 
length of the fish. The fin that pro- 
trudes from the stomach contains two 
smaller ones, the tail the two others. 
Ichthyologists don’t know precisely 
what generates the current. They do 
know the fish can shoot it in any direc- 
tion, and also regulate the voltage. 











This Handy Toilet 





| Kit is made of Honest Saddle Leather 


Here’s rugged, honest, top-grain cowhide that’s 
been cured like rare old wine . . . made into a 
simple case in which you can just toss your 
favorite toilet articles when you're ready to 
travel. No loops or gadgets that require fit- 
ting and fussing. The case is hand made by 
western saddle craftsmen; sewed with saddle 
thread run through hot wax; and back-stitched 
by hand. Lasts a generation or more. Two sizes, 
black or natural tan—most popular is 9144”x44” 
x214”"—$6.50. Get one at any good store or post- 
paid direct from Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers 
since 1883, 100 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 
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Spare Time Dollars 


FOR STUDENTS 


Now is the time to start earning money 
for your summer vacation. Spare time—after 
school and on Saturdays—is all you need. 

We are seeking students to act as repre- 
The work is 
easy and profitable. 

Don’t hesitate because you haven't experi- 
ence. We will send you full instructions. 

Take the first step. towards a pleasant 
summer. Sign and mail the coupon today. 
sew eewe ee es Bee we ee ee ee ee 
Representative’s Department, News-Week Inc., 

1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I want to earn summer vacation money. Tell me how. 
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BOOKS 





JALNA: The Whiteoaks Family 
Saga in a Flashback to 1906 


YOUNG RENNY. By Mazo de la Roche. 324 
pages, 80,000 words. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2.50. 


Mazo de la Roche, long, lean Cana- 
dian spinster, writes of the fictitious 
Whiteoak family as though she had 
watched their antics for 30 years. Her 
first book about them—titled “Jalna,” 
after their country home—appeared 
eight years ago and dealt with the 
years 1924-25. Three subsequent vol- 
umes carried the Whiteoaks up to 1933. 


“Young Renny” takes them back to 
1906. Like the others, it portrays the 
horsy adventures and lusty country- 
squire love-affairs of a huge sprawling 
family. The writer plots her stories 
with a sure hand; out of the smallest 
incidents she squeezes drama and hu- 
mor. 


Over Jalna and the Whiteoaks rules 
Adeline, a matriarch with a passionate 
family pride, pugnacious instincts, and 
a profane parrot. She riles her children 
and grandchildren by showering favors 
on an indigent cousin, Malahide Court. 
Malahide does his best to promote ill- 
feeling. First he finds out that grand- 
daughter Meg’s fiance has fathered an 
illegitimate child. Later, on a neigh- 
bor’s mare, he beats Meg’s brother Ren- 
ny at the annual horse show. Finally 
the nosy cousin spreads the news that 
Renny has had a mistress. 


Reprisals from Renny and Meg fur- 
nish the book’s best fun. By way of 
suggestion, they pack up all Mala- 
hide’s luggage and address it to Eng- 
land. They teach Adeline’s parrot, Bo- 
ney, to say “To hell with Cousin Mala- 
hide.” In the end Adeline succumbs 
to family pressure; she kicks the cul- 
prit out of the house. 


Miss de la Roche’s first short stories 
appeared in 1903. In 1933, at 48, the 
unmarried authoress adopted two 
daughters. As readers may judge, she 
loves the Canadian countryside. Her 
pet hates are “telephones, department 
stores, lifts, comic supplements, noisy 
patriotism, speeches, lectures, helpful 
information of any kind.” 


ELITE: Fascism’s Karl Marx 
Scorns Rule Of or By the People 


THE MIND AND SOCIETY (Trattato di So- 
ciologia generale) by Vilfredo Pareto. 
Edited by Arthur Livingston. 4 volumes, 
1,911 pages, 845,000 words. Index. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $20. 

“The force resulting from the asso- 
ciation AB has, let us say, an index 
equal to 4; and the force resulting from 
the association CB an index equal to 7. 
The sum of the indices is 11. The act, 
therefore, will not be performed.” 


Vilfredo Federico Damaso Pareto, a 
baldish philosopher with a patriarchal 
beard, bequeathed the world a system 
too complex for most. Outside Italy, 


only a few disciples mourned his death 
Posthumously, his flock in- 


in 1923. 





creased. Today Pareto converts pay 
his writings near-fanatic devotion. 

For 25 years, Arthur Livingston, edi- 
tor of the present translation, has been 
singing Pareto’s praises. More recent- 
ly James Harvey Robinson, Aldous 
Huxley, and Bernard DeVoto have 
joined the chorus. But Mr. Living- 
ston’s ardor makes him the John the 
Baptist of the Pareto cult. After his 
twentieth reading he still finds Pareto’s 
work “the most significant book I have 
ever read without any exception what- 
soever.” 

For the last fifteen years—actual 
construction of the Panama Canal re- 
quired only seven—Mr. Livingston has 
worked on this publication. During 
the past five he has devoted 9,000 hours 
to preparing the translation. The 52- 
year-old Professor of Italian at Colum- 
bia University calls himself an “TItal- 
ianist.”” He has edited and translated 
such famous authors as Luigi Piran- 
dello, last year’s Nobel prize winner in 
literature; Giovanni Papini, author of 
“The Life of Christ;” and Guglielmo 
Ferrero, the historian. 

Pareto set practically no limit on the 
range of “The Mind and Society.” He 
spread his philosophy over religion, 
politics, history, morals, philosophy, 
science, psychology, and art. The Ital- 
ian professor wrote his four volumes for 
the “ruling classes’ in the western 
world, the “intellectual elite.” 

America’s elite the publishers gen- 
erously estimate at 5,000,000—histor- 
ians, politicians, literary critics, econ- 
omists, advertising men, judges, news- 
paper men, educators, clergymen, phi- 
losophers, social workers, executives. 
Frankly Harcourt, Brace admits the 
book “is definitely not intended for the 
plain man.” 

No pat summary is possible of so 
formless and gigantic a work. But 
Pareto’s most famous theory—‘“Deriva- 
tions and Residues’’—indicates the 
treatise’s tone. Under “Residues” he 
places the non-rational emotions and 
instincts he considers more important 
than conscious thought. They are sim- 
ilar among all people. But each na- 

















































ee WIDE WORLD 
Alfred E. Smith Recommends More 
Social Legislation, Fewer Game Laws 
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tion, group, and individual makes up 
his own reasons either to defend or cop. 
ceal his “Residues.” These are the 
“Derivations.” 


The development of “The Mind ang 
Society” took many scholarly years. [p 
1870, at 22, Pareto, Paris-born son of 
a Frenchwoman and a Genoese, gradu- 
ated from the Polytechnic Institute at 
Turin with a reputation as a mathema. 
tician and classical scholar. For ten 
years he worked as a railroad and mip- 
ing engineer, then retired to a Fiesole 
villa on the outskirts of Florence to 
study economics for twelve years more, 
In 1894 the University of Lausanne. 
Switzerland, appointed him Professor 
of Political Economy. There he added 
to his reputation with lectures ang 
newspaper articles. Finally in 1916 he 
presented the original Italian version 
of “The Mind and Society.” 


Pareto’s emphasis on instinctive, emo- 
tional forces, his attacks on socialism, 
and his theory of the “elite,’’ have en- 
deared him to Fascists. He is fast be- 
coming their patron saint, a Fascist 
Karl Marx. In 1922 Mussolini made 
him an Italian Senator in gratitude for 
his theories scorning popular govern- 
ment. 


Pareto denies the Marxian theory of 
a constant conflict between two great 
classes, the capitalists and the proletar- 
iat. Instead he claims social conflicts 
grow from the rise of strong, deter- 
mined men to positions of power. They, 
the “elite,” force out older weakened 
“elite” and use the masses ruthlessly 
to gain their owz ends. 


. 
LITTLE REVIEWS: 


History; Elementary Politics 


Romantic 


PRINCE CHARLIE AND HIS LADIES By 
Compton Mackenzie. 289 pages 5,000 
words. Index. Knopf, New York. $ 


Sketches of the mother, friends, 
agents, mistresses, wife, and daughter 
of the Young Scottish Pretender whose 
royal ambitions ended on the bloody 
field of Culloden. A novelist’s roman- 
tic, free-wheeling interpretation of 
history. In some places footnotes con- 
tradict the text: last Summer the 
author went to South America and let 
a scholarly friend correct his proofs. 
THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT. By 

Alfred E. Smiths 264 pages, 70,000 rds 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. 

New York’s former Governor, who 
has run for office twenty times, writes 
a primer of government. Confining 
himself to the problems he himself has 
faced, he recommends: 


A modernized charter for New York; 
elimination of small counties and town- 
ships everywhere; more social legisla- 
tion and fewer new fish and game 
laws; shorter ballots; party platforms 
written before conventions; more Iet- 
ters from voters to their nearest rep- 
resentatives rather than to executives. 


Al Smith’s book, written clearly and 
simply, brings no new political in- 
struction, But sane, strongly expressed 
opinions give it life. 
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TERRAPLANE 


“PD RATHER FIGHT 


ANY MAN ALIVE 


THAN HAVE ANOTHER BLOW-OUT” 


says JIMMY McLARNIN, Popular Welterweight 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 

THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 

RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 


| 


Handsome emblem 
with red crystal re- 
§ flector to protect you 


if your tail light goes out. Go to 
your Goodrich dealer,j oin Silver- 
town Safety League, and receive one 
FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover pack- 
ing and mailing) to Dept. 498, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


=(Soodrich Safety 


- ANY a time I’ve been surprised in the 
M ring by a sneak punch that made my 
teeth rattle,’’ says JIMMY McLARNIN. “But 
no punch ever hit me as unexpectedly as 
that blow-out I had a couple of years ago. 

“I was driving to Seattle, Washington, 
when my left front tire blew out. My car 
hurtled across the highway and plunged 
off the road. If anything had been coming 
the other way, you could have counted me 
out on the spot. A punch may knock you 
out, sure—but it takes only one blow-out 
to finish you off. So now I’m playing safe. 
I have Silvertowns on all four wheels.” 


Why tires blow out 


Today’s faster driving generates terrific 
heat inside a tire. Fabric and rubber sepa- 
rate. A blister starts and keeps growing— 
until BANG! A blow-out! And it takes 
plenty of luck to save you. 


To prevent this great, unseen cause of 
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high-speed blow-outs every Silvertown 
has the Life-Saver Golden Ply. This spe- 
cially-treated compound resists heat— 
stops these blow-outs before they start. 


If you want the utmost in tire safety—be 
sure to remember the name Goodrich 
Silvertown—the only tire that gives you 
Golden Ply blow-out protection. 


Another safety feature 


Remember, too, that Silvertowns have an- 
other great life-saving feature... a tough, 
extra-thick, sure-footed tread. Press your 
hand down on it hard. You can feel the 
big husky cleats grip. That’s why Silver- 
towns also protect you from dangerous 
“tail-spin” skids. 

Get the extra safety and extra months of 
“trouble-free” mileage that GOODRIC4 
Silvertowns give you. Remember they cost 
no more than other standard tires. 

Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PIY 
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